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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
——_»—__——_ 


CHAPTER XLV. 
What! we have many goodly days to see; 
The liquid drops of tears that you have shed, 
Shall come again, transform'd to orient pearl; 
Advantaging their loan with interest 
Oftentimes double gain of happiness. 
Richard 111. 

Hetuice GLINTWICcK’s heart filled to overflowing 
with joy too great for words, as, with one hand 
clasped in her lover’s. who walked beside her, she 
rode slowly back towards the manse. The world 
seemed transformed in her sight. Never had skies 
been so blue, air so sweet, songs of birds so musical. 
The sights and sounds of Nature blended with 
ineffable happiness. One thought alone arose from 
the sweet tumult in her soul. One fact alone—but 
that, like the handwriting on the wall in ancient 
days—stood out from the chaos of her mind. She 
was safe—Sir Richard was with her—and the old, true 
love, deepened more than ten-thousand-fold, pro- 
claimed itself in his voice, manner, and bearing. 

For some time neither spoke. VPerhapsit was that 
their eyes uttered a language tenderer than words 
would have conveyed. Perhaps it was, that_the 
deep red, flitting in and out of the girl’s dark 
cheeks, like wild birds fluttering about their nest, 
were more eloquent than loving epithets and as- 
surances. In the sweet, rapturous silence, with 
hand clasped in hand, their souls communed toge- 
ther, and neither was conscious that the other had 
not spoken, 3 

“Perhaps my presence is considered an intrusion,” 
said Mr, William Haughton, at last, in an aggrieved 
tone, having borne the silence with extreme uneasi- 
ness, “If so, I'll fall behind. I must be allowed 
to say, however, that this is hardly the return I ex- 
pected for bringing you two together again. You 
both seem to have forgotten your native language !” 

















[AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. | 

Thus recalled to himself, the young baronet looked 
at Hellice with a flushing cheek and gathering calm- 
ness. The words he longed to utter he reserved 
for a more fitting period. The caresses he longed 
to bestow he kept till they should be alone. 

“Why did you run away from me, little Hellice ?” 
he asked, and the girl felt his tones to be inde- 
scribably tender. “TI have discovered that you left 
Holly Bank with Mr. Anchester. But why?” 

“ Because Miss Kenneth had written to Lady Red- 
woode, saying that I had attempted to poison her. She 
was really ill, Richard, and her fright and illness gave 
her a look that would have,convinced almost any- 
one of my guilt. Mr. Anchester found me in the 
Holly Bank garden, in my hout of greatest distress. 
He told me that he had followed me from India be- 
cause he loved me. He assured me that your pride 
would not allow you to marry a twice-suspected 
poisoner. He said that you were fearful of being 
deceived a second time, and that Lady Redwoode 
would never consent to our marriage. He offered 
me his friendship, since I refused his love. He had 
been papa’s intimate friend, and an inmate of our 
Indian home. I believed my friends had all deserted 
me. His familiar face seemed better than a stranger's. 
And so—and so ”, 

“ And so you accepted his friendship and protec- 
tion,” said Sir Richard, as the girl’s voice faltered, 
and he smiled gravely, yet reassuringly, upon her. 
“Poor, guileless little dove! You little dreamed 
that you were flying direct into the snare of the 
fowler. I arrived at Holly Bank the night after your 
disappearance. Imagine my consternation to find 
you gone! Hellice, whatever joy the future may 
bring, I can never forget my desolation at that mo- 
ment! Poor Lady Redwoode, too——” 

He stopped abruptly, turning away his head to 
hide his sudden tears, while Mr. Haughton permitted 
his horse to fall behind the young couple, that his 
half-suppressed sobs might not attract attention. 

“Did Lady Redwoode grieve too at my disap- 
pearance ?” eried Hellice, not observing her com- 
panion’s emotion. 

“Yes, my darling,” replied Sir Richard. 





“She 





always had suspicions that she might have chosen 
wrongly between you and Cecile, and her sus- 
picions returned then with renewed force. She said 
to me, ‘Perhaps, it is my daughter who is wan- 
dering homeless and friendless, while the child of my 
enemy occupies her rightful place!’ We sought 
everywhere, employed detectives, but could find no 
trace of you. At length I learned that Mr. An- 
chester had been seen at the North Eldon station. I 
had discovered that he had known you in India, and 
so leaped to the conclusion that he knew your 
present whereabouts. After Cecile’s marriage, Mr. 
Anchester left Redwoode a second time. I resolved 
to trace him. It was a work of time and patience, 
for he had taken a circuitous route, but I was at last 
rewarded with success. I have told you already of 
my visit to the Ruokery. I learned without difficulty 
that a young lady had been met some weeks ago at 
the station by the Rookery carriage, and was directed 
easily enough. A weak-witted lad and a frightened 
old woman at the Rookery told me where next to 
look. To what place was Mr. Anchester taking 
you?” 

‘ “T don’t know,” answered Hellice. ‘“ He was de- 
termined to marry me, even against my will. He 
has hunted me, and persecuted me as if I werea 
criminal. He pretends to love me, and I think he 
does. But, Sir Richard,” she added, solemnly, ‘ I be- 
lieve he has another reason for persecuting me. He 
believes that by a marriage with me he will attain 
rank and fortune.” 

“ How so, darling ?” 

“He believes me to be the daughter of Lady Red- 
woode, or else wishes to pass me off as such,” was 
the grave and thoughtful response. “As I said, he 
was papa’s most intimate friend. Of all men, he was 
most likely to share papa’s secrets. Donotthink me 
wild or foolish, dear Sir Richard, but I have thought 
too that Lady Redwoode may have chosen wrongly 
between Cecile and me. At first, I had no doubts. 
But now something—perhaps instinct—tells me that 
my love and reverence for Lady Redwoode is the 
love and reverence of a daughter. I feel that 
I am her child. My heart cries out for her. I 
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never loved any supposedjsparents as I love this 
beautiful lady. Am [ wild and fanciful? Do you 
despise me for my vain longings ?” 

She looked at her lover through a mist of tears; 
her exquisite face so full of longing and yearning for 
the motherly love which Cecile had claimed, that the 
baronet’s heart bled for her. He comprehended that 
she had not yet heard of the supposed death of Lady 
Redwoode. He dreaded the eifect of such a com- 
munication upon her. He could not bear to-cloud the 
brightness of their reunion with a cloud so dark, so 
dense, and terrible, as a narration of Lady Redwoode’s 
ate. 

He turned, making a » commanding silence, 
to his uncle, who instinctively hushed his grief, and 
fell still farther into the rear, that Hellice might not 
mark his emotion. 

“Ido not think you wil@jand fanciful, Hellice,” 
said the young baronet, gentlysand gravely. “I 
have had thoughts, too; thatewould corroborate or 
strengthen yours. Butswé had better not discuss 
them at present. Letus bepractical, and think of the 
immediate present.” 

The girl assentedywonderingly. 

“This Mr. Anchester,”’»said Sir Richard, thought- 
fully, “is a lawless, man,avithmo respect for life or 
laws. This Scottish neighbourhood is wild and 
lonely. It has) few inhabitantsjandihey are mostly 
fishermen. Their professionskeeps them out at sea, 
sometimes for days. Mr. Anchester isa sort of king 
in his little valley. “The few labourers [saw there 
were ignorant «men, with thessingle idea of earn- 
ing their bread»and keepiug their humble homes 
to which they:.are attached. “Lhey would obey 
Mr. Avohester yas» readily ..asjif they were his 
serfs. You will »wonder -what all this means. 
Simply, my darling, that a prolonged stay in this 
vicinity will endanger our lives,or safety. Mr. An- 
chester went. awayas a man who is worsted, not 
conquered. In my opinion, he wilbreturn this very 
night, armed and.sapported by hiswmen,.and seek to 
take you from me by force.” 

“ Whateshall we do?” asked Héllice,egrowing 
pale. 

“ We-must be gonoavhen he arrives.” 

“Where shall wergo? Not to Redwoode, dear 
Richard. I cannot:go there until Lady Redwoode 
recalls me.” 

“No. You are right,” said Sir Richard, pressing 
herhand. “Let me take you to Sea View as my 
wife,Hellice,” he added, in-an impassioned tone. 
“ This-Scottish minister can marry us.” 

Theamaiden shook her head sadly. 

“ Dear Sit Richard,” she said, softly, “it cannot be. 
So long as LadyRedwoode forbids our union, so long 
we must keep apart. I-ean never marry in face of 
her opposition. I can never your wife 
while this cloud of disgrace is hanging over my 
head. When I can come to you honoured by 
others, as your bride should be honoured, I will 
come.” 

Sir Richard did not attempt to combat this reso- 
lution. He believed that he could set it aside by 
telling Hellice of Lady Redwoode’s supposed death, 
and he bided his time. He talked of other subjects, 
dear to them both, and the two were equally sur- 
prised when they came at last in sight of the man 
They approached the gate quictly, Hellice was lifted 
from her steed, and she then hurriedinto the dwell- 
ing, her face glowing with joy. 

The minister and his wife were sitting. in the al- 
cove in attitudes of the deepest grief. ‘They looked 
up at sight of their young guest with glances they 
would have accorded a spectre. They had been 
signalling in vain to some of the fishing boats out at 
sea, in hopes of ‘rescuing the maiden, but had re- 
signed themselves at last to painful inaction. 

“It is I, my friends!” said Hellice, smiling at 
their incredulous stare. “Iam come back to you 
safe and well. This gentleman, my friend, Sir 
Richard Haughton,” and she pointed to the baronet, 
who stood: behind her, while her face burned with 
blushes, “ saved me from Mr. Anchester’s hands!” 

The sound of her voice broke the spell enchaining 
the good couple. They sprang up, and before Hellice 
had ceased speaking, they had clasped her in‘their 
arms, gathered her to their hearts, and overwhelmed 
her with caresses. 

No daughter coming home after a long absence, 
could have received a heartier welcome from loving 
parents, than Hellice gained from these true-hearted 
friends. 

The greetings were at length over. Sir Richard 
Haughton had been thanked and admired enough to 
have contented the vainest-man in the kingdom. Mr. 
Haughton came in for his share of gratitude, which 
he coolly replied to, by declaring that he had a per- 
sonal interest in' the maiden’s rescue, that she was 
engaged ‘to marry his nephew, and that he was in 
duty bound to overcome al} obstacles in the way ‘of 
the marriage. 
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When the household had regained jits ealmness, 
and Mrs. Lockesbegan to contemplate the possibility 
of a return to housekeeping cares, and the good 
simple-minded minister had. become involved in an 
amicable controversy with Mr. Haughton, concerning 
some of the impossible mechanical schemes of the 
latter, the young baronet led his betrothed out into 
the garden. ‘ 

There was a little rustic bench under a beech tree, 
screened from view by a thick growth of currant 
bushes, and the lovers took possession of this bench, 
and engaged in conversation. 

“T have been thinking, Richard,” said Hellice, with 
downcast eyes, and shy blushes, “that I had better 
go back to Redwoode. I have been too proud, too 
wayward, too wilful. Suppesethat I am really Lady 
Redwoode’s daughter, and Cecile only her niece. 
In that case I should be doing wrong to stay away 
and leave her at the mercy of one whom I know to be 
unscrupulous and wicked. Richard, I must go back. 
I will tell her all the truth. I went to her chamber 
that night to save her, not to destroy her. It was 
Cecile who would have poisoned her !” 

“T knew all that before, my darling!” 

“But.she—Lady Redwoode—does not know it. 
Take me #6-her, Richard. ‘Take me at once!” 

“ Hellicé?” said her lover, drawing her to his 
bosom, andpeaking so gently and so grawelyahat 
the girl feltasiif listening to the lowest andesaddest 
of music. ‘etme speak more plainly than Ihave 
yetidone. L:bekieve you to be Lady Redwoade’s 
daughter !” 

“You do,WRichatd?” cricd Helliee, ei¥ithodrre- 


pressible gladness:and cagerness. Bere agree | : 
y.kedwoode— 


But Lad will: she—ah,no;she-teves. 
Cecile best. ~She believes:me-bad and wicked. “She 
will never; never tisim «me,”and the girlhuestled 
closer to the baronet, giving utteranc 
sob. 

“Never, never! 
emphasis. +5) 


Never inthisworld, Hellicé |” 

“Why not, Richard ?’hasked the-girl,~vithsidden 
dread,. caused. by. this pected confirmation of 
her forebodings. i} 
“T mean, my darling,”was? pore SA 
infinite tenderness, ‘thatifgoware Lady Redwoode's 


daughter, your moth 
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Jeoncefming that attempted poisoning! * If I had only 
gone Back to Redwoodéafter quitting. Holly Bank. 
I knew what Cecile was, and yet I did not warn 
her!” 

Hervoice died out in a sob. Her overstrained 
brain sought relief in a violent and uncontrollal!« 
burst’ of weeping. ~-Her-over~ did not~-cheek-her 
tears, He held her in his arms and smoothed her 
hair, told the story of the supposed drowning, aud 
wept with her; till the violence of the-maiden’s gric: 
gave place to an unnatural calm 

Then he spoke again. 

“Tt may comfort you, my darling,” he said gently, 
“to know that towards the last, Lady Redwoode 
believed that she had greatly wronged you. Shiv 
withdrew her opposition to our marriage. She was 
even prepared to receive you with love and kindnes:, 
and possibly to acknowledge you as her child.” 

“Phat is the reagon why they killed her!” said 
Hellice, moaning. 

“No home remains to youybut mine, Hellice. You 
haverenemies—Mr. Anchester, Cecile, Mr. Forsythe 
and Renee. Give me the right ofa hnsband to pro- 
tect-you. Let thissolduminister unite us “4 

“No, Richard,...etus not talk:of marriage in this 
hour. M pais. edd, “I know. she was my 


y mothorids. 
mother! Unpitik pee rn, oh asm ceases, | 
cannot thinkéf marriage. margeme, dearest 
Richard, but/give. mevkim6;aoamourn 
fronvihberevaton 


ithe dead. 
far from 


q 


isea. > Show 
‘ \Letr me see 
. ow will 


? Mg 
. efhhad nov thoright\DF:deuying her ro- 
quest. “Wath. tne andaibble she ‘forebore 

athe: /féeknew that she b: | 
4 for. id. (ier dheart: was full 
: efi ne. aTtewdidé seem to her gacri- 


to the-spotariere Tad y Redwoode 
2 “STdsev@beon there. Lhave 
he“house wher» 
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child, until you»meet-eachiothertdnthe: 

heaven. | Hellice, dopyou.motseomprehend? + heady 
Redwoade knows thenehole truthwew. =Shex 
whether she chose swrongly. or rightlywhensshe 
took Gecile to her! heart:and Jooked-eélityeupon 
you.” £ 

Hellice raised her head, 
shocked astonishment. 

“ What!” she ejaculated, in a hollow whisper. 

“She has gone to live with the angels,” said Sir 
Richard, his blue eyes filling with tears. 

“Dead!” whispered 'Hellice, in bewilderment 
“Dead !” 

The baronet bowed. his head in silence. 

“Dead, and I was not with her!” said the girl, 
her eyes gleaming with startling effect from the 
midst of her deadly white face. “ Dead, and she did 
not dream how I lovéd her! ‘Dead?” 

“She was my friend, too, my noble, trne; earnest 
friend,” said Sir Richard, his features. working’ with 
agitation. “ Hellice, I have suffered, too, by her loss. 
Let us comfort each other!” 

“How did she die?” asked Héllice, with wild and 
tearless eyes. 

“She was drowned. “After the niarriage of Cecile 
and Andrew Forsythe, the young couple, with her 
ladyship, and the Hindoo woman, went on a bridal 
tour, or excursion, to some distant seaport town, It 
was while there. that Lady Redwoode met her fate, 
Mr. Forsythe, with his wife and Lady Réedwoode. 
went out.sailing. They had but one boatman, an 
the wind was boisterous, the sea rough.. . How it 
happened I cannotelearly understand. “There was 
a capsize. Mr, Forsythe, Cecile, and the -boatman 
clung to the boat. Lady’ Redwoode was swept by 
the wind and current into a.vortex known as, the 
Pool. She was .drowned, Hellice, and the sea still 
holds its dead !” 

Hellice’s eyes glowéd strangely. -Her bright, 
passionful' face became stern, almost fierce, in its 
expression. “Her glowing mouth that seemed meant 
to woo caresses, as roses woo,the bees, was set,in a 
smile of terrible meaning. 

She had comprehended,,as had no other, the ‘hor- 
rible significance of that story. 

“Richard,” she said), her :voice thrilling him’ by 
its changed tones, “I see what you do not. “Lady 
Redwoode was decoyed to her doom, Jt was a pre- 
arranged plan. * She was drowned by design!” 

Sir Richard -was startled, as well he might be, by 
this. announeement, and Heltice’s .manner impressed 
him uncomfortably. with a belief in.its possibility. 

“They plotted it together—Renee, and Cecile,” 
continued Hellice. “Oh, if Lhad only told the.trith 


: -sheisteptoth: } i) 


Whic he: -sleeps nit 
t~before: hersideath. ~ bewill~tak 
you to-Bear¥: ice. ‘My home must be yours, 
ei a . .Itewillbe-erensmore con- 
to leavethismlace by water. 


oiey rene. kere proceeding to theistation by 
amen, but if-svedeave to-nig|it 
élude-him !” 

“"Phewmetteravas thus-scttled. Assoonas Hellice 
had-regained her calmness sufficiently to be left to 
herself, the baronet walked down to the hamlet, 
having noticed the arrival of a couple of fishing-boats. 
The better one he hired for the intended journey, 
stipulating ‘that it should ‘be wehdered fit for a lady's 
occupancy. He arranged to start at nightfall, pro- 
vided the wind was favourable, and then returned to 
the manse to inform Helliee-of-his preparations. 

During the remainder,of the day nothing was seen 
of Mr. Anchester or his hirelings. At nightfall the 
young couple and Mr. Hanghton took an, affectionate 
leave ofMr,:and Mrs. Lockey and went:down to the 
sloop. The wind was favourable, the might was 
bright with starlight, and the two boatmen were in 
excellent spirits over the extravagant remuneration 
promised them. oe Sams 

“Naething cam beat the ‘Auld  Ailsie,’” said the 
owner ofthe sloop, proudly. “+ I«teckon, we're in 
for some kind o’@ scrape, Billy, for Iseedsome chaps 
down by the bay nearest, th’ Ropkery.two hours ago, 
when. 1 wor,.on :Tom’s.smack, you. know, an’ | 
thought they meant.us mischief. Let ‘em do their 
worst. I'd like the chance o’ doin’ stthin’ in return 
for,-my big pay, that’s all!” 

As he concludéd, the sails were shaken “out, and 
the. boat went skimming over the ‘waters. 


OHAPT BR'XDLVI. 


That fortune still must be coats ere 
Which at'the first with any illite’ ga von hea 
Wuits. Lady Redwoode, and’ Hellice’ were: under- 
going such’ painful vicissitudes and -tritls; ‘all was 
brightness, aiid joy atRedwoode manor. Phe wicked 
schemers were prospering. Cetilehad entered upon hier 
heritage as the otilyand Tawful heiress of the baroness. 
She reignéd Tike a young queen, bit‘no.queen could 
have successfully rivalted her in hatghtiness, super- 
ciliousness, and imperiousness. Mr. Forsythe upheld 
her sway, blighted to’share her power and hanonrs, 
and to possess at last rote yen tate The 
servants and tenantd had learned the 6” be- 
tween the_geétitle, sympathizing ’Lady* Redwoode, 
whose purse and whose heart had ever beer open to 
their wants and neéds, and thie unworthy successor 
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whose first step had been to raise rents, and depress 
wages, refusing even to read’ the humble: petition, 
with which her dependents strove to soften her hard- 
heartedness. 

There had been other changes at Redwoode. 

Renee, the Hindoo ayah, now sat all daylong in 
the family or state apartments of the! mansion,’ took 
Ler place at the table presided over by Cecile, and 
tcok upon hersélf the active duties of superintendent 
of in-door affairs. It was quite edifying to see the 
brown-faced Hast Indian, in robes of rustling silk 
with fashionable train, with astonishing’ turbans, 
gorgeous in colouring; and with jewels of value 
atlorning every available portion of her person, en- 
gaged in directing the astonished: and ‘bewildered 
housekeeper, the portly steward, the self-complacent 
butler. Yet each and all of these dignitaries, who 
had hitherto enjoyed undisputed sway in her or his 
special province, was made to understand that rebels 
against Renee’s authority, were to be dismissed with- 
out merey. 

The household had been thus remodelled,’ but 
there still remained a “ Mordecai at ‘the gate” in the 
person of Mr. Kenne’*, the astute old lawyer, the 
taithful, single-hearte. friend of Lady Redwoode, 
the sincere and uncomforted mourner of her supposed 
death. The sight of his pale face and swollen eyes, 
had become intolerable to the young married. pair. 
His every glance seemed to them*an embodied re- 
proach. ‘They had been obliged to keep him at 
Redwoode to facililate the settlement of the baro- 
ness’s affairs, but: his presence and his services were 
now no longer needed. 

One afternoon—the day subsequent to the removal 
of Lady Redwoode to Sorel Place from the fishermen’s 
sottage—Cecile and Andrew: Forsythe ‘were seated 
together in the Redwoode drawing-room. The apart- 
ment-was full of light and pleasantness. A great 
tide of fragrance: poured in from the conservatory 
through the+parted glass partition. The-summer 

ir filtered in ‘through open windows and flowing 
lace curtains, filling the room: with a ‘delicious, 
genial coolness. 

Ceeile, robed in the deepest mourning, \ with 
multitudinous bands of erape on her ' dress,” oc- 
cupied the -great arm-chair. Theluxurious sweep- 
ng folds ef her fashionable-robe lay upon the 
gay carpet around her like a sable clond. © Her 
golden hair was filleted with a narrow black ‘ribbon 
which fell-over her shoulder in streaming ends. ‘© In 
one hand she held carelessly # dainty cambric hand- 
kerchief, the larger share of which-was-comprised in 
@ mourning border. 

She wore her sombre attire with something of co- 
quettishness, knowing how well it set off her blonde 

eauty. There was no shadow of. grief om her fair 
face, Alone with her, husband;: who knew‘her so 
vell, what need | wasi:there of: the mockery of 
sorrow? She-leoked complacent, satisfied, jubilant. 

Mr. Forsythe reclined carelessly near her upon a 
velvet couch, attired also in mourning. The summit 
of his hopes and schemes had been: attained. He 
was master of Redwoode at last. “And yet he was 
not altogether happy. The lady of Redwoode had 
been his friend, his almost mother. How had he re- 
paid her kindness and love? The memory of the 
hour in which he had ‘struck her hand from the up- 
turned boat, to which she had sought to ‘cling, had 
not deserted him for a single waking instant. © The 
cuilt of murder and ingratitude hung like a pall over 
him even in his greatest triumph andijubilance. He 
might seem happy, but he was a haunted man. 

“Well, Cecile,” he said, half-enviously, * how 
eatisfied end pleased you look. ,Your face shows not 
the faintest:trace of care—-” 

“Why should it?” interrupted ithe young. bride, 
with acarelessness he envied. “You are actually 
uorbid, Andrew. Would,you wish matters as they 

vere onthe day of our marriage ?” 

Mr. Forsythe answered shudderingly in the nega- 
tive. 

“ Our affairs have established. themselves upon a 
comfortable basis,” continued Cecile,, trifling with 
er marriage ring. ‘Poor mamma’s affairs, are all 
cleared wp. . Mr, Kenneth finished yesterday——” 

“Yes, and when he handed me the last, papers and 

‘counts last evening,” interposed Mr, Forsythe, with 
flushing face, “he spoke bitterly.of .our + indecent 
haste’ in the matter. . Those were-his very. words.” 

“ Indeed,” commented Cecile, composedly. “ Mr, 
aig forgets his; position, I.think. . I do, not.like 

im, Andrew. You must send.him .away this, very 

y. . L will not.have him,in.the -houselouger. + In- 
What is; he that he should; preswne 


y 

lecent -haste!’ 
to comment upon the affairs or movements of people 
like us?” 

“Oh,‘a cat may look at a king,’ you know,” 


“Kenneth las been Lady 
Redwoode’s. adviser for years. » He was the baron’s 
most,.confidential counsellor. He knows all the 
family secrets, if there be any. He is a scholar and 


responded Mr. Forsythe. 





a gentleman. If he had not: been, he: would. never 
have been in such high favour at Redwoode. | But 
youare right. He must go. I haven't forgiven him 
his prosy admonitions to: reform, in-the old. days 
when my uncle was living. I shall be glad when he 
is gone.” 

* Dismiss: him immediately,” said Cecile. 
cannot bear tomeect his keen, sharp glances. 
seems to me to suspect something 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Mr. Forsythe, touching a 
bell-pull that hung beside him. “ What an absurd 
fancy. Don’t get cowardly now, Cecile, after having 
been the moving spirit throughout the. entire affair !” 

Mrs.* Forsythe made ;no response ; a -hall-porter 
entering at that moment in answer to ‘the, summons, 
Mr: Forsythe-gave him a message requesting the pre- 
sence of Mr. Kenneth in the drawing-room, and the 
man departed on his‘ errand. 

A few moments elapsed,:and :Mr.-Kenneth made 
his appearance. 

He: was also dressediin mourning; but. his sombre 
garments seemed in keeping with his thonghts. -He 
was very sad, and had the look of one upon--whom a 
heavy blow-has fallen «unexpectedly. His round 
face had lost its rosiness;and was of preternatural 
length. His forehead had: gained many wrinkles, 
and deep lines had been traced about the.down- 
drawn mouth. ‘His. eyelids were heavy, red, and 
swollen: with much weeping, and his eyes. had a 
strangely suspicious. expression .as he looked from 
one to the other of the young couple. 

“ Yousent for me?” he said, folding his arms, and 
speaking, with dignity. 

“IT did,” replied Forsythe. 
say, Mr. Kenneth—but be seated. 
our leisure.” 

“Phank+ you, I »prefer: standing,”)said the old 
lawyer. “:And,! Mr.: Forsythe, permit ‘me to, an- 
ticipate your communication. Ihave decided to 
leave Redwodde. » It -wilk. be impossible for.me to 
remain longerin your service.” 

“Just what I was about. to : say,” » returned 
Mr! Forsythe, in‘surprise. “Ijam glad we. think 
alike on the subject, Kenneth. Lady Redwoode'’s 
business ‘is now in such shape that it will settle 
itself. | I shall be my own chief: adviser. You: had 
better go to Holly Bank, and your very: libetal pen- 
sion, left you by my late uncle, Lord Rédwoode,will 
of course” be. continued to you. I itrust:that the 
matter is agreeably settled.” 

The -lawyer’s: brows contracted and darkened. 
He paid no heed to what Mr. Forsythe: had said, but 
responded, in. a harsh, troubled voice : 

“ Before Igo, I must be permitted to unburden my 
mind With some freedom. | I. will not -remark upon 
the singular; and Ul-timed jubilance of, yourself 
and your wife. I. will)not remark upon:the 
ovepbearing manner’ of ‘Mrs., Forsythe im her late 
mother’s home. | But I\ will say that this’ gréédiness 
to possess Lady Redwoode’s: property before:-her 
body has found a resting-place. is: to; me simply 
appalling. | [-cannot, conceive that a daughter so 
tenderly loved..as. Miss Cecile: was could act; with 
such heartlessness.. The task, that should devolve 
upon ‘you, both, L shall take ;upon, myself. | Ll.am 
going back to the spot where Lady Redwoode ;was 
drowned. The Pool shall be searched, if it bea 
thousand miles deep. The body of my loved and 
honoured friend shall repose beside that of Lord 
Redwoode, if I devote my life tothe task of its -re- 
covery.” 

Mr: Forsythe’was startled at the old man’s earnest- 
ness. Cecile sneered—unmistakably, plainly sneered. 
The lawyer marked the curl of her lip,and shrank 
from her in horror-and detestation. 

“Your devotion to mamma is really quite ro- 
mantic,” said the young lady, still with her unlovely 
sneer. “Quite an earnest, even if humble, lover, I 
should say. I daresay, Mr, Kenneth, you fancy that, 
if mamma had lived, she might have installed you in 
place of the late Lord Redwoode. Is it not so?” 

Mr. Kenneth:was shocked: beyond expression by 
this speech. »To him, who knew so well how truly the 
baroness: hed mourned her late husband, the werds 
savouved of irreverence. -He had loved and admired 
the baroness, as one. loves and. admires a bright, glo- 
rious, and unattainable object. No earthly taint had 
mingled with his.reverent worship. © To link their 
names together, his with hers, seemed to hima 
sort: of impiety.. He. had: never dreamed, hoped, 
nor desiredsuch a marriage. ‘He was alarmed at the 
very thoughts:new so rudely'expressed by Cecile. 

“ Mrs.) Forsythe,” he .said, proudly, with bitter 
emphasis, “ Lady Redwoode at times doubted that 
you were her own child. I. shared:her doubts. I 
doubt no longer. It is my belief, notwithstanding 
all contrary evidence, that Hellice has been foully 
wronged — that. she is. innocent of all..crime or 
thoughts of crime—and that sheis.the true and only 
daughter.of the late baroness. As soon as I shall 
have recovered the body of my friend, I shall devote 
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myself toa search for Hellice. I-shall\ study her 
claims. I will go to India, if need-be, forevidence. 
And if there be a shadow of justice-on he sviside, Hel- 
lice shall, yet be recognized as Hellice Avon, and you 
will. take your place as the daughter of Horatio 
Glintwick !” 

With these words, more startling’ than a thunder- 
peal, the old lawyer bowed and retired from the 
apartment, leaving the alarmed young peirito gaze 
at each other inamute astonishment. They heard his 
steps ringing on the tesselated pavement of the hall, 
heard the outer door close behind him, heard: the 
retreating sound of wheels, and knew that Mr, Ken-~ 
neth’s arrangements for departure had all been-made, 
before he had answered their summons. 

As their first:impulse of, alarm subsided a-sense of 
mortification succeeded. 

“The miserable little wretch!” ejaculated Cecile, 
more forcibly than elegantly. “ It~won’t)de himmach 
good, I fancy, to recover the body, of: his\'beloved 
Lady: Redwoode. He can have her. interred, if-he 
likes. Thank Fortune! Her intermentwon’t:reb us 
of our new possessions!” 

“But Hellice !” suggested the more cautions, and 
more fearful:Mr. Forsythe. “If he were-to! find her 
and Mr. Anchester, he would make out. a strong pase 
against us. Mr. Anchester knows so much of 

“Which he will never tell till Hellice:-becomeg his 
wife!” declared Cecile, confidently. “And: Hellice 
never willbe. She loves Sir Richard Haughton, you 
know. I know my cousin well enough-to feel as- 
sured that. Mr. Anchester will plead. to her» in vain. 
My own opinion is that Mr. Anchester wilt shut her 
up somewhere till she consents—-and -that- she will 
perish and die, leaving us to the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of our riches!” 

“ But if otherwise ? 

“We will contest her claims;”, said-Cecile,, with 
eompressed lips. “ Mr. Anchester. will give evidence 
in her. favour—but what is he? An adventurer, a 
gambler, a worthless fellow, as I can prove fromthe 
evidence of various persons now in England, whe, have 
met him in India. Look at the evidence J, gan bring. 
My resemblance to Lady Redwoode, Renee’sstate- 
ments, my mother’s recognition of me. | Wilkit- mot 
tell powerfullyin my favour that, Lady Redwoode 
claimed me, and died-believing me, herehild ? I defy 
Kenneth! I defy Darcy Anchester! I defy.He}ice ! 
If. she comes back to contest my claims, E,will,prove 
against her! this double-poisoning. business. «he 
servants will all attest that she did not deny, her 
cuilt;,when discovered in mamma’s chamber. /, Miss 
Kenneth shall give evidence—and Hellice’s, name 
shall be so blackened that she will gladly.creepaway 
and die!” 

“ You ought to;have 
Cecile!”. said her husband, admiringly. 
of us two, you monopolize the brains!” 

“ That is so!” said the grim voice of, the: Hindoo 
ayah, as she.came in from the conservatory;;where 
she had. been resting for an<hour past. -Peeile 
dees credit to my‘training. Sa the lawyer.hag gone. 
We are well rid of the old spy.” 

She crossed the room, hideous in» her, gorgeous 
appareling, looking like a caricature,-with -hér lace 
flounces, her fire-coloured jewellery, -her :elegant 
robe, and sank into an easy-chair, her turbamgud-her 
tinkling ear-rings keeping time with hen movements. 

Neither Mr, Forsythe nor his wife protested against 
this intrusion. Renee was their confederatein gpilt, 
and they dared not, be otherwise than friendly to her. 
They were beginning to feel that theugh-they-were 
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monarchs here, Renee was a ‘power, behindrthe 
throne.” They looked up to her.and, leawedyupon 
her, with implicit faith in her superior; spbtleness 
and duplicity, which faith was not misplaced. 

The trio continued the conversation, at consider- 
able length, but at length it flagged, and .each-be- 
came thoughtful, though none the less. wel pleased. 

At the moment their sense of security was-deepest, 
an incident occurred that threatened, more than-they 
dreamed, to annihilate it. It was simple, enongh— 
merely the, appearance of the hall-porteratthe draw- 
ing room door,-;with the words: 

“ Tf you please, Mr, Forsythe, there is. a poor, per- 
son at the door who.insists upon seeing: youand Mrs. 
Forsythe. LIthink-he is one of the. kind of, persons 
that Lady, Redwoode. used to assist. | He leoks like a 
fisherman——” 

Cecile frowned at the servant's garrulity,and said, 
sharply 

“ Tell.him to go. -You can, let. him know, that a 
new..sort of rule is established at Redwoode new. 
We. do not encourage beggars.” 

“| But, madam,” said the servant, in some. per- 
plexity, retreating a step or two, “ the man-said, in 
case you refused to see him, ‘that I was to tell you 
his name was Luke Jenson!’ 

The young couple felt alike a chill of foreboding. 
It. occurred to each that this Jenson,..who- had 
been their apt instrument, had come to establish him- 
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self as a leech upon them. They anticipated trouble 
with him, but not the faintest premonition of the 
news he brought. 

“ Oh, it’s the sailor-fellow that took us out on the 
sea |" said Renee, the first to recover her presence 
of mind. “ You offered such a large reward for Lady 
Redwoode’s body, Mr. Forsythe, that this man may 
have searched day and night until he has recovered 
it. I have heard that, after a certain length of time, 
dead bodies always rise and float 

“Yos, that is it!” declared Mr. Forsythe, with a 
breath of relief. ‘ Send him in,” he added, address- 
ing the servant. “Perhaps he brings news of the 
recovery of Lady Redwoode'’s body !” 

Cecile put her black-bordered handkerchief to her 
eyes, and seemed almost overcome with grief. 

The servant retired, ushering in Luke Jenson, 
who closed the door behind him, and advanced to the 
centre of the room. 

He stood there a moment, open-mouthed, looking 
around him at the luxurious scene in complete asto- 
nishment, but was recalled to himself by Mr. Andrew 
Forsythe, who did not rise from his reclining atti- 
tude, as he said: 

“Well, my man, what is it? Have you found the 
body of Lady Redwoode, and have you come toclaim 
the reward ?” 

Luke Jenson looked around him a second time, 
very cautiously, and then he replied, in a loud, shrill 
whisper: 

“ Ay, ay, sir. I’ve found her ladyship’s body ——” 

Mr. Forsythe sprang up to a sitting position, eager 
and excited. Cecile dropped her handkerchief, and 
leaned forward with parted lips. Renee stared, with 
her glittering eyes distended to their utmost width. 

“You've found it!” cried Mr. Forsythe. “It was 
floating, of course. You did not drag for it ?” 

“ No—no—not exactly. See here, Mr. Forsythe, 
was the reward offered for the body dead or alive?” 

“ What do you mean?” ejaculated Mr. Forsythe, 
turning pale. 

“Simply what I say!” 

The schemers were almost stunned at the man's 
manner and words. Jenson watched them with a 
furtive smile, and said: 

“Lady Redwoode’s 
you have guessed. 
now 

Mr. Forsythe sprang to his 
galvanized corpse. Cecile with difficulty repressed 
a shriek. The Hindoo sat as if carved from stone. 

“ Alive? She is alive!” said Mr. Forsythe, in a 
husky voice. 

Jenson nodded assent. 

“She is perhaps on her way here!” 

“No, not yet. She is not able to travel. She was 
intendin’ to come yesterday, but circumstances pre- 
vented,” said Jenson, with a disagreeable smile. 

“But this story is incredible,” said Mr. Forsythe, 
impatiently. “If she were rescued, why did we not 
know it at the time? The search was kept up until 
it became foolish. Where has she been this week 
past? Why has she not come home to denounce us, 
to claim her own?” 

“For a very good reason,” replied Jenson. “If 
there ain’t no danger o’ bein’ overheard, I'll tell you 
the whole story!” 

“We had better retire to the music-room,” 
Cecile. “No one can interrupt us there. 
liable to be intruded upon here!” 

She led the way, with tottering steps, to the ad- 
joining music-room, whither she was followed by the 
remainder of the party. - 

And here Luke Jenson unburdened himself of the 
whole narrative of the rescue of Lady Redwoode, 
her subsequent illness, the visit of the cowardly 
Rills to him, and his recovery of the person of the 
baroness. 

The blood seemed to congeal in the veins of his 
listeners as he proceeded. 

Fear and horror struggled for the mastery in their 
hearts. Thoughts of flight with what money they 
could command occurred to them. Disgrace and 
imprisonment loomed up darkly before them. 

“ And, at this moment,” concluded Jenson, “ Lady 
Redwoode is back at Sorel Place, locked up in an 
upper back-chamber, waited upon by mother. The 
Rillses don’t dare to own any knowledge about 
her ladyship, and, to make all sure and fast, I bound 
Rills by an oath. So, the secret is still in our hands 
—mother’s and mine!” . 

“And you have come here to make terms,” said 
Renee, her confederates being incapable of speech. 

“The very thing, ma’am. You've read my thoughts, 
as 'twere,” sc®d Jenson, pulling at a forelock by way 
of politeness. “Knowing how Mr. Forsythe was a 
feelin’, I made it a point to hurry here with the news 
very private, thinkin’ as he’d feathered his nest out 
o’ this business, maybe he'd feather mine!” 

Cecile and Mr. Forsythe took heart, and gathered 
courage. 
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“Do you mean,” demanded the latter, “that you 
will keep this recovery a secret, for a considera- 
tion ?” 

“ Fora con-sid-er-a-tion !” repeated Jenson, slowly, 
with emphasis. 

“ But this imprisonment business isn’t at all safe !” 
objected Renee. “Something is liable to occur at 
any time to release her. Then woe to us. No, let 
the thing be made sure. Lady Redwoode has been 
mourned and praised, and all that. Let her die in 
good earnest |” 

“So say I!” muttered Cecile, with darkening face. 

“See here, Jenson,” said the Hindoo, in a low tone, 
full of terrible meaning ; “ you know what we want. 
It was not your fault that the drowning turned out 
a failure. Do you want to be rich—rich enough to 
buy a home, or a ship, or anything you may wish? 
What would you do for riches ?” 

“ Anything — anything!” responded the man, 
eagerly, his eyes sparkling greedily. 

“You would not hesitate to undertake your late 
task over age 

“No—no !” 

The Hindoo looked into his very soul with her 
piercing glances. Satisfied with its blackness and 
villany, she did not hesitate to speak yet more 
boldly. 

“Tt is for your interest that Lady Redwoode should 
die,” she said, craftily. ‘Mr. Kenneth, the sharp old 
lawyer who was at Sorel Place, looking for the body, 
is going back again. He swears he will search till 
he finds it. He will discover her if ghe be living! 
You have seen enough of him to be aware of that!” 

The man nodded, with signs of fear. 

“Here is something that will settle the affair,” 
said the ayah, drawing her small gold-bound casket 
from her bosom, unlocking it, and taking from it a 
tiny phial filled with a liquid like spring-water. 
“Give her that in her coffee, as soon as you return 
home. With the sea at hand, you will be at no loss 
for a safe and deep grave. Do that, Luke Jenson, and 
your fortune is made !” 

Mr. Forsythe and Cecile confirmed the Hindoo’s 
words. 

“T will do it!” said Jenson, with grim determina- 
tion. “ This very night her ladyship shall take the 
poison! And then I shall claim a heavy reward at 
your hands!” 

He put the phial in his pocket, while Mr. Forsythe, 
with reviving hope, promised a large and definite 
sum asthe price of the man’s villany. The four, so 
worthy of each other, passed a long time together, 
and when Jenson went away at last he carried a hea- 
vier purse, and a mind full of evil designs against the 
helpless inmate of his dwelling. ’ 

“T will give her this stuff!” he thought, “and 
then tell Rills her ladyship died on my hands in a 
relapse of fever. He shall help me bury her at sea 
from his sloop, and that’ll bind him to silence for 
ever. I must manage it all to-night, before that 
lawyer-chap comes around!”. 

He hurried away towards Wharton, impatient to 
return home, while the trio at Redwoode, who had 
gained their fortune by such evil-means, talked in 
shuddering whispers together, over the means by 
which they sought to retain it! 

(To be continued.) 








A story is told about the late W. Hope, the 
wealthy banker of Amsterdam, and one of his pur- 
chases. He had bought a picture as a Rembrandt, 
and given 2,000 guineas for it. Finding that it did 
not quite fit the frame, he sent for a carpenter to 
ease it a little. Whilst watching the operation he 
remarked how wonderfully the picture was preserved, 
considering that it was nearly 200 years old. “ That 
is impossible,” said the carpenter. “This wood is 
mahogany—and mahogany had not been introduced 
into Europe at that time.” Mr. Hope burnt the pic- 
ture. 

A Ricu Paurer.—A woman named Mary Hunt, 
living in the parish of Brislington, Keynsham, has 
for nearly thirty years been in receipt of relief from 
the guardians of the Keynsham Union. A few days 
ago circumstances led to the discovery of the fact 
that the old lady, who is 94 years of age, was pos- 
sessed of three very heavy pickle jars, which she 
carefully kept under her bed. These jars on exami- 
nation were found to be full of silver coins to the 
amount of upwards of 100/. Female wearing ap- 
parel of all descriptions, some good, and some new; 
forty pairs of stockings, several feather beds, eleveh 
blankets, and a quantity of new flannel, were also 
found in the cottage. The old woman declared that 
all the valuables were the property of her niece, who 
lives in Bristol. 

THE dangerous properties of nitroglycerine seem 
to have been very much overvated, if we are to 
believe the evidence of an engineer named White, 
given at the inquest on the death of nine men, caused 





by the unexpected explosion of this substance in a 
deep cutting of the Central Railroad, near South 
Bergen, N.J. Mr. White said: —“ I reside at Syracuse, 
and for the past two years have turned my attention 
to the use of nitroglycerine. I know that it is no 
more explosive when frozen than when in a liquid 
state ; frozen it is less liable to explode. It is very 
hard to explode a cartridge when frozen; a very 
heavy weight coming on nitroglycerine either in a 
frozen or liquid state would explode. I have seen a 
man let a can of frozen nitroglycerine fall from his 
shoulder on a rock without exploding it. I consider 
nitroglycerine twenty-five times safer than powder 
for blasting purposes ; I have seen a chunk of nitro- 
glycerine as big as my hat cut open with an axe.” 


LECTURE ON F EARTHQUAKES, AND 
VOLUANOES. 


A LECTURE on these subjects was given in tho 
Town Hall, Berkeley, recently, by Edward Os- 
borne, Esq. The night was fine, and a very good 
audience assembled, expecting a mental treat, as the 
lecturer is well known in the town, and on a former 
occasion delivered a very interesting lecture on the 
geology of the neighbourhood of Berkeley. 

The lecturer introduced the subject by speaking 
of the different ways in which the-subject of “ Fire” 
might be treated» He then passed on to describe 
some of the work of fire in the earth, as in the for- 
mation of granite, and as an agent in the meta- 
morphic system. Reasons were given for supposing 
there to be a central fire—hot springs, geysers, and 
volcanoes being adduced as proofs. Each of these 
was spoken of in detail, and the different theorjes of 
their origin explained.. A model of a geyser was 
then set to, work, and elicited loud applause as its 
tiny column of steam and boiling water ascended, 
with miniature subterranean thunders. 

A detailed account was next given of several vol- 
canic eruptions and earthquakes, much amusement 
being caused by the lecturer’s description of tho 
troubles which ensued on the earthquake of Rio- 
bamba, when a number of lawsuits were carried on 
to decide to whom the property, such as houses and 
lands, which were shifted about during the earth- 
quake, belonged; and also by the story of thie 
showers of fish in South America. 

The lecture concluded with a history of Vesuvius 
from its first recorded eruption, in A.D. 79, when 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were buried, down to the 
present time. The whole was profusely illustrated with 
diagrams, pictures, and sketches on the black board, 
and was listened to with the greatest attention 
throughout. .The lecturer seemed rather nervous at 
the beginning. This, however, did not detract from 
the interest of the lecture, which was much appre- 
ciated, and, it is hoped, will be re-delivered, or fol- 
lowed by another at no long interval. 


THE late Sir Edmund Head used to relate an 
anecdote showing the immense distance occasionally 
traversed by sound. He stated that on June 18th, 
1815, he went to church at Hythe, in Kent, in com- 
pany with his father. On their arrival they found 
the congregation standing outside the church door, 
listening to the faint reverberation of cannon which 
came from the eastward. It will be remembered 
that the clock of the church at Nivelles struck eleven 
as the first gun was fired at Waterloo on that 
day. The distance on the map is about 110 to 120 
miles. 

Tue pickaxe of the navvy has made short work of 
the last of the wall of the Fleet Prison, and an enor- 
mously thick wall it was by the way. What narra- 
tives of crime, folly, religious hatred, and official 
corruption, could be told in connection with the 
prison that once stood here! Yes, “once,” for it 
was pulled down in 1844, all except the boundary 
wall; andit has takena quarter of a century tobegin 
to see about commencing to make preparations to put 
the site to some use. The Fleet Prison was burnt 
in the great fire of London in 1666, and its successor 
was partly destroyed in the Lord George Gordon 
riots, in 1780. 

REWARDS FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN FRANCE.— 
The admirable conduct of the poor schoolmasters of 
France in giving up their evenings to the education 
of adults has attracted general attention, and excited 
a great public interest in the subject. As evidences 
of these facts may be mentioned the recent creation 
of three prizes, to be given to those who establish 
and conduct such classes, the donors being the prin- 
cipal of a college, who does not wish his name to 
transpire; M. de Saint Balmont, member of the 
general council of the Meuse; and M. Fornand La- 
hour, maire of Saint Pathus, and private secretary 
to the Minister of Justice.. Each of the prizes con- 
sists of a gold medal of the value of a hundred 
francs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Anson WHARNCLIFFE returned home, if not 
jubilant, at least very well satisfied. He drew a 
long breath of relief as he glanced at the file of un- 
paid bills. 

“Presently, presently, good friends,” he laughed. 
“We shall soon see how many of you will ask 
pardon for these insolent exactions. In a little while 
I shall be able to snap my fingers at you all.” 

He put on his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
taking a bundle of choice cigars, sat down to 
indulge in golden visions, which at least had some- 
thing more substantial than imagination for their 
foundation. 

“But she does not love me,” he muttered finally, 
in a somewhat discontented tone. “I must look 
into the matter. Her behaviour puzzled me. _ I 
should almost think there was some one else out of 
reach, but that seems impossible.” 

In this busy occupation of mind he took up the 
letters, and handled them carelessly. One of them 
struck him as being new, and turning it over he 
found the seal unbroken. 

The address was written in a bold, although evi- 
dently unpractised hand. 

“ Another dun,” he muttered; “they do not 
frighten me now.” 

But in direct contradiction to this statement, he 
uttered an exclamation of consternation and horror 
the moment he had mastered its contents. The paper 
dropped from his nerveless hands, the cigar fell from 
his lips, and springing upright he exclaimed, fiercely : 
_ “Perdition! Is this spectre to start up before me 
just in the very hour of my triumph ?” 

And then picking up the letter, he examined it 
cautiously, lingering a long while over the postmark 
—date there was none, nor signature. 

“Well,” muttered the accepted suitor of Lady 
Fitzgerald, “here is a fellow to be silenced by some 
means or other. How, in the fiend’s name, did he 
escape from Australia? For I know who it is. He 
need not think to hide that from me.” 

And then he began to pacing to and fro, muttering 
angrily: 

“ He is spying around in these parts—the bold vil- 
lain, to dare to threaten me! He, forsooth, to com- 
mand me to make retribution—to threaten me! He, 
about whose neck the cord is stretched by this very 
return. I must find him, and silence him. Good 
heavens! there must be no delay. What if he 
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reveals the story, or goes to Lady Fitzgerald? I 
must goto London. I must sound the officials at 
the government office, and learn if there be any 
report concerning him from the colony. And then I 
must hunt him down.” 

And the more he reflected, the deeper grew his dis- 
quietude, until the evening which he had believed 
was to close in a cloud of delicious, rose-coloured 
visions, ended in a passion of angry, vindictive fury, 
and the torments of fear and dread. 

He took the first train in the morning for London, 
sending a brief excuse for his absence to Lady Fitz- 
gerald, and did not make his appearance again for 
a week, when he returned, looking so haggard and 
careworn that even Lady Fitzgerald noticed it, 
sadly abstracted as she was when he made his call 
upon her. 

She herself was scarcely so fresh and blooming 
as was her wont. There were dark circles under her 
eyes, and a nervous irritability in her manner. She 
kept her left hand hidden in the lace folds of her 
sleeve, hoping that he would not notice that the 
ring of Sir Richard was not yet removed. Whether 
he did notice it she could not tell, but just before 
taking leave, he said, earnestly: 

“ And this time, dear Lady Fitzgerald, you must 
let me put my ring upon your finger. I shall not 
feel that I have any claim upon you until I see it 
there.” 

She drew her hand forth reluctantly, and though 
it cost him a strong effort to keep from manifesting 
the icy dread which fell upon him, Mr. Wharncliffe 
gently removed the ring. He put his hand into his 
pocket for the circlet which was to replace it, but 
drew it forth with a look of blank dismay. The ring 
had vanished, and all his efforts could not find it. 
Biting his lip impatiently, he yet tried to pass it 
off playfully. 

“The ring is certainly lost. Itis a proof that it 
was unworthy for one so peerless in charms. I will 
bring another, Lady Fitzgerald. Do not replace that 
one. Leave the finger free for a few days.” 

She drew a long, long breath, as if in unutterable 
relief. 

“Free from both!” said she, under her breath. 

“ Only for a.little time,” he returned, half reproach- 
fully ; “remember that, dear Lady Fitzgerald.” 

“ But I am not bound while the finger is free,” she 
said. 

“But you have promised that yon will be, But I 
do not mean tohurry you. Iam willing to wait,” he 
returned, a little forlornly, remembering the threat 
the mysterious letter had held forth. And then ina 
little while he asked : 





“You have heard nothing new? You have no- 
thing to tell me?” 

For he fancied there was a little anxiety in her 
look, a faint embarrassment in her manner, and a 
sudden fear smote him. 

“New? Certainly not. What should I hear new?” 
returned she. “ You know how I shut myself up here 
away from all the world. I have not seen a person 
out of the household except yourself to-day. Oh 
yes, that stranger, when we went to the churchyard. 
He certainly behaved oddly, and I could make nothing 
out of his speech. He was there again at that grave. 
I looked this time to see who it was who evidently 
received such heartfelt mourning. It was a girl 
exactly. my own age, and she had a pretty name. I 
could not help thinking how romantic it was, this 
Lillian Gaston sleeping therq beneath that lowly 
grave, and the desolate, dark-looking man keeping 
his vigil beside it.” 

“Lillian Gaston!” ejaculated Mr. Wharncliffe, 
startled from his usual caution; but in another mo- 
ment turning his face so that she could not see its 
dismay, he added, in a careless tone, “I remember 
the girl, she was a pretty creature, and I am quite 
interested. What did he say to you, this romantic 
watcher—how did he look?” 

“Forlornly enough, the first time. I never saw a 
more wretched looking object, but he had obtained 
better clothing somewhere, and to-day was quite 
respectable.” 

* And his face ?” 

“ Dark, and rather stern. I think he must have 
endured a great deal of exposure, and have suffered 
intensely. I gave him a sovereign the first time, 
and he accepted it. T'o-day he declined, and insisted 
that I should take back the one he had before re- 
ceived, or its substitute. He acknowledged that 
he had used it, and found it acceptable. Yet he 
refused to be indebted to me, and it almost seemed 
that his antipathy was to me especially.” 

“Some half-crazed vagabond!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wharncliffe, with sudden passion. “Oh, Lady Fitz- 
gerald, what if he had harmed you? Promise me if 
you see him again, you will avoid him. Never, 
never stop to speak to him again! These demented 
minds are never to be trusted. Oh, Lady Fitzgerald, 
it frightens me only to think what might have hap- 

ned!” 

Lady Fitzgerald opened her eyes widely at the 
vehemence of his tone. 

“ Wilson was with me,” said she, carelessly. 

“But you will promise?” persisted he. 

She laughed lightly, as she replied, with one of 
her old, arch smiles, holding up her hand, playfully 
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“T shall promise nothing now. Remember, I have 
no bonds yet.” 

Mr. Wharncliffe went direct from her ladyship’s 
presence to find Widgon,.and from ‘him learned all:the 
particulars of theyman’s dress and looks. 

“Promise meythat, / will look carefully ‘after 
your mistress, Wilsen, said he, as, parting from that 
pues dividual, heialmost thrust a golden coin 
into his hand. Almost his very last it-was, yet in 
the earnestness.of his solicitude, he did not 
it." * [ave been much alarmed on her account; the 
man isw@vidently alunatic. If you see him again, tr 
to fellow him,-and let me know his retreat-as soos 
P ossible.” 

Wilson,-with many bows and flourishes, aseurpé 
the-gentleman that “he, would ferret-out 
weave and give Mr. Wharntliffe opportunity to lool 
after, him. 

“ And keep uilence; becsuse m eye mffect, 
lad: leasantly,”.cautioned the gentleman. 

wee Mrs arnolific did: not content, prs 
this. . He strolled through the churchyard themext 
morning, and stopped along while to chat 
old sexton, Easomnys commenced the subject. 

“Lady Fitzgerald was telling me-of> a: 
looking man she saw. here, sitting on g gravé Qwer 
the corner. Haye youmoticed him?” 

“To be sure I have. ; Lean’t very well ety at | 
he comes often enough. Apqueer, dark-browed fel-{ 
low, who doesn’t care for friendly talking: I 
that out, and leave him alone now.’ ; 

“ When does he come? I should tike:towetthinn,? | 
said Mr. Wharneliffe. And-wnderyvhiadalded 
his hands were elenched tegether-tike @ vice. 

“ Well, L shouldn’s wonder if you secanidinied 
to-morrow, just before sunset. 
o the sr night.’ 





“ Not exactly ; but Dame- Higginson -was: tehiing | h 


me "tother ds ay, as how-Mr.-- Gaston had come. baek, 
aud taken his sister's child-eway, and Ipkinder 
mistrusted it was he, on eecount, you: know, of-its 
being her grave. She wanted to see him»hergelf 7: 
Whoever he is, he don’t live very near, for L-motice. 
he’s always tired, as if he had walked a good-ways, 
and besides, he’s known to none of the houses about. 
A queer fellow, sir.” 

Anson Wharnceliffe seized but one 
speech. 

“A child!” said he; “do you mean that Lillian 
Gaston left a child! | I thought it died in infancy.” 

“Lord bless you! that poor little thing: at Dame 
Miccinson’s s helonged to her. So you knew her. But 

e didn’t belong | to these parts, and I thought only 
twovor three of us knew there’ was such a poor, lost 
soul. Well, well.” 

“ T—I have heard of her,” 
Wharncliffe. “I was the agent of a charitable in- 
stitution, and in my researches, you know, I came 
across this woman. We tried to reclaim and help 
her.” 

The sexton remembered the gentleman’s wild 
youth, and secretly commented upon the wisdom of 
the institution’s selection of its missionary members. 

“ And so it is her*brother, this fellow, and he has 
taken away the child?” 

“ That's Dame Higginson’s story.’ I’m interested 
myself. And I’ve half a mind tofollow him next time, 
and see where he goes to. Thongh it would be ra- 
ther difficult, for he always stays till dark.” 

“ And you think he will come to-morrow night ?” 

“ T have an idea that he will.” 

“Well, it is quite a romantic mystery. I told 
Lady Fitzgerald 1'd find out his story, and I like to 
redeem my promises. Good day.” 

Mr. Wharncliffe sauntered away, glancing, as 
he passed -throngh the iron gateway, towards the 
pauper’s corner, and shuddering, 

“ A child! a child!” muttered he, as soon as he 
was safely out of the sexton’s hearing. “ By heaven! 
there is no time to be lost. I must track this man at 
My Lady Fitzgerald, it is a fortunate thing 
a#prompt man to work for you, 
perate one !”’ he muttered. 

‘The interval between that time and the next after- 
noon at sunset seemed interminable, and he fretted 
himself into a perfect fever of impatience, before he 
took the quiet path which led around the church 
into the graveyard. He had taken care to secure 
the sexton’s absence from the spot, by means of a 
sudden summons to another part of the town, and he 
wore a thin dark cloak and a cap, entirely different 
from his. uswal costume, so that, at a short distance, 
he was positive no one would recognize him. He 
had, moreover, matured his plan of action. 

He went into the churchyard, and sat down in the 
shade of a tall moynment, just where he could com- 
mand a view of that humble grave. How his heart 
leaped when he saw the slow-moving figure, and the 
dark, abstracted face coming through on'the opposite 
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Instinetively Anson Wharncliffe moved a aed 
farther from the grave, but he,maintained a haughty 
expression. 

“Man,” said he, “you are bdld to use such lan- 
guage. I tell you that I recognize you. Don’t you 
know it puts a rope around ‘your. neck to be found 
here? Ihave but to speak a single sentence, have 
but te raise my voice in a single call, and your doom 
is sealed.” 

“Speak! call!” retorted the other, bitterly. “I 
tell you, Anson’ Wharncliffe, the time is past when 
any such threat can have power to move me a 
single hair. My life has not been so happy or pros- 
perous that I shall cling to it, like a craven, It 
will be a peaceful thing, when’ I come to,lay it 
down, to put it off, and sleep, like the poor wronged 
woman under these sods. ‘But I have my work to do 
first.” 

“You talk like a saint—you, the convicted felon. 
Do you.think Lam weak enough to .ciedit, such an 
imposition ?” 

“Tieave the past alone!” replied the.man who 
called himself Gaston. “Heaven knows I shall not 
be the one to aver it. was pure orhonest. But heayen 
also knows my repentance, and has forgiven, accepts 
the atonement. Leave it alone, I say. It is not for 
you to interfere with its blackness—you, double-dyed 
villain, who led me on, step by step, into,its wicked 
work.” 

“Be careful!” exclaimed Anson Wharn¢liffe, glan- 
cing all around him. “Unless-you would ruin your- 
self, be careful. A single word fram me delivers you 
again into the clutches of the law. If you be reason- 
able, I may let you pass unmolested.” 

* And I have told-you twice already your “threats 
are’ powerless. I do not flinch from,the law, nor 
from you. I can tell a story that may bring some 
one else into trouble.. Oh, villain, villain !. How have 
you the face to stand here by this grave, in sight of 
another, and look upon me without quailing? All 
the past rises up before me—al] the foal wrong, the 
bitter want, the soul-stabbing agony that pure wo- 
man bore till death released her. Oh, she is well 
avenged upon the poor tool of your crafty wicked- 
ness! For every pang she felt, I have received a 
dozen. Unavailing remorse, agonized repentance, 
have followed me through the. days , and yeas, and 
haunted me every night of my life, since last, logked 
upon her pale face, and in my mad jealousy,.my 
wicked revenge, taunted her with the fate’ which 
came upon her. “She knows'it—shé knows it now, I 
have told it her, at her grave, in the sight of héayen} 
She ha® heard my vow of restitution, “And. if ive 
has worn upon me, has poisoned all my life, waste 
all my strength, embittered every joy, how can it be 
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door—a fellow creature enticed into sin and error, a 
friend betrayed, an innocent woman crushed to her 
death? Man, man, is your heart a stone, your con- 
science dead? «I find you gay, happy, prosperous, 
and—about to become the. master of Poplar Reach! 
I look at yowinewonder, that this grave does not 
yawn to ewellome JOR eps that the heavens do not fall 
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such ‘reckless defiance, as you exhibit now! 

[ say Tmarvel that the grave does not open, 

and the sky fall !” 

Anson Wharncliffe was silent a moment, grinding 
the heel of his boot into the sod. His plan had 
failed him. ; 

The man had truly changed; threats were _ 
less. Muchas it chagrifted him, he knew there mus 
be a change of tactics. 

“Orr,” said he, whirling aroundyand speaking in 
a conciliatory tone, “ Oliver Orr, whats .the. use of 
our quarrelling? TI am + Dota you, know, 
to wear my heart on my coat sleeve. as don’t ;mind 
confessing this thing has lain heavy on. mymnind. 
But. what is the use of stirring it up, when .there-is 
so little good, and so much harm to come of it 2. Let 
it rest. Go your way.in peace;,1 will not;molest 
you. If you need help, I will give it.to you. ..But, 
for the love of heaven, leaye: the woman, tho. has 
not yet gained the safety of the grave; to such happi- 
ness as she can find. Her wrong;was not the, least. 
Let me make it up to her.” 

“And what becomes. of Lillian. Gaston's ohild ?” 
asked the ether, coldly, 

“ Child!” repeated, Mr., Wharncliffe, in. atone of 
the most profound astonishment. “Why, Orr, the 
child died a few weeks aften its birth.” 

“ You are mistaken; she;is.still aliye..; I found 
her with Dame Higginson... I-have:removed her;to a 
place of safety.” 

“That crafty old woman. has i 
There is no child liying,” repeated. 
in the most positive tone. 

“Man!” -answered, the other,, yaa “mature 
itself has left the proof for me, i# I wanted. it;.The 
child is the living image of hex mother,;except that 
she has blue eyes and golden. ourls,, which, will. help 
oul 8, establish her rightful claim .to sher,. father’s 
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mer, Wharneliffe broke off a :twig. from thie dec 
near, and snapped it into a dozen, pieces. 

“She can never establish such aclaim |’); cried he, 
vehemently. 

“ She can, and she, shall, ; thongh it costs. me, my 
life, aswell as liberty,” replied, Gagten, or Qliver 
Orr; whichever his name might. be. 

The. two steod facing each, other, botl: faces pale, 
with flashing eyes, and firmly.) set lips,, Each»saw 
that it was deadly earnest with the.othex, 

“You can do. nothing. ., You; desingyed al) the 

roofs, and hew. much: is the heatinn of ajBotany 
Bay convict worth?” said Mr. ‘W armelifie eneer- 
ingly. “ 1 tell yon..it ie only, your.owa,ruin, if you 


undertake it,” 

“Now may heayen be praised! that, wickedness is 
not On, my; § Aa Ath ou,taught me.to cheat, and 
I practised the game for your ;benefit,also. [Jet you 


burn a bundle, of spurious forgeries. I\saved ibe 
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genuine, from a faint hope that -sume time.or other, 
through their means, I might win Lillian formyself. 
L did not think Iwas hunting-herdown to hen grave. 
No, no; I never theught.that; ory wicked.as Twas, 
I should have turned aside from my-eruel course.” 

“ The. proofs not destroyed |”. echoed!Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe. “It is false ;,I-wen’t believe it!” 

“You will have an,opportunity,to. be conyineed 
before long,” replied:his conmpanion, gravely. 

Anson -Wharnclifie gaised one hand; ta untie his 
cravat, for.it seemed to.him he:-was suffocating; 
and, the other crept;into the inner pocket of -his 
loose coat, his soft, white. fingers closing around the 
handie of.a pocket pistol. But he drewthe hand out 
again, slowly—not here, nor, quite .yet. | That» was 
what, he.said to himself, but heturned.around slewly:: 

“ Let us weigh this matter carefully. Orryif,you 
can convince me that the child .be really alive; why 
that.is.another thing;and I will help,you. -But I 
sincerely believe you;have been,impesed,ons Where 
can I see. her?” 

‘““Nowhere. I knowtoo much to trust.,her,amder 
the blighting glance of your evil eye. She;is)in a 
sefe place, and I know, that she is the child of Lillian 
Gaston,.and the friend,you betrayed. You must take 
my -word for it.” 

The gentleman: was biting impatiently at his lip. 
He laughed presently, nervously and angrily: 

“ Whata simpleton I am to trust your simple as- 
sextion! This is.a.trap to obtain money. ..You-have 
no proofs, and no girl. I.am. not sure: but that itis 
my duty to callan officer of the law at this moment.” 

‘‘Lam perfectly willing, that. you try it,” returned 
Gaston, coolly. 

“Will .you. show, me. those , proofs ? 
shown; them to.any. one?” 

‘No... L have kept my own counsel, and intend to 
keep it until the hour comes, when it isright and safe 
for .me. to speak freely, to put the evidence in the 
xight hands.” 

“Oliver Orr, you will:get yourself into trouble for 
no good, besides annoying, me.. Give me those.prnofs, 
and. take this—it will bring you a little fortune, whic h 
you can. treble in. New. Zealand,” . exelaimed . Mr. 


Have you 


Wharncliffe, pulling .off, the diamond from. his shirt 
frill, and holding it out.to his companion. 

But the.latter waved.his hand..with a gesture ,of 
supreme contempt. 

“T told you before, tempter, that this world’s gaods, 
and this. world’s fleeting. breath,,had.no valuerin my 


eyes. Ihave only oneobjectleft to claim my thoughts, 
my hopes, my efforts, and that is,to right the wrong 
which is still crying out te me.” 

Mr. Wharuchiffe wheeled about fiercely : 

“ You,are a fool, or .alunatic!” he; ejaculated, 
hearsely. i 

“ Better either, than an;unrepentant villain,” was 
the cool rejoinder. 

“Why.need you persist in ruining. a noble, accom- 
plished, true-hearted lady, branding with shame an 
innocent child? .Heayen,kmows if 1 could .escape 
from it, _L. should be thankful.” 

Something in his tone,seemed to touch the. other. 
He knew enough of the maddening. desperation of 
sinful toils to pity the wail of anguis shin the. voice. 

“ Are you in earnest ?” asked he, hastily. “' Believe 
me, there is but one way of escape, and that lies in 
the path of rectitude.. Help mein this righteous deed 
of restitution, and you will find the only, peace left to 

ou.” 
r Anson Wharucliffe pnt two trembling hands over 
his face, and a tear slipped through his fingers. 

“ Come,” said; he, who called; himscli Gaston, and 
7? did not deny the name of Oliver Orr. “I, know, 
by myself, that.even..at the eleventh. hour the heart 
of .a poor sinner may. repent,.and turn to the right. 
Come, sir, follow your better nature,.and help me in 
the matter. 

“ Give me time,” faltered Mr. Wharncliffe. “Lam 
ill and“dizzy. It will be terrible to. face the world.” 

“Better the world’s, sneer, than heayen’s frown,” 
was the graye reply. 

And you assure ine that there is really.2 child— 
that your proata cannot be set aside, and arein reach 
at any. time ?” questioned Mr. W harneliffe. 

“T do... The proofs: are safely hidden. where, no 
one but myself can find them. The ehild, though 
entirely ignorant of her rights or parentagée,can be 
brought forward at. once. Farther than that I will 
not trust you, till you have given me proof of your 
sincerity.” 

“It is enough—more than I deserve. Orr, I ask 
your pardon for all. I have. said to, you. . You. have 
shownané my own wickedness. _I will help you,” 

“Now may heaven be praised!” ejaculated the 
other, joyfully. 

“T will.meet. you here. again, to decide upon the 
first move. It will be terrible for me to break the 
news to. Lady Fitzgerald, I love her, Orr, as you 
loved Lillian Gaston,” was said, in a. humble, de- 
jected voice, the hands still hiding his face. 





“ But; the right; must | be done,” -replied)the other. 
“ You may meet me here at the: same -hour—no, not 
to-morrow; but‘the next day.” 

‘\T- will be here,” returned ‘Anson Wharneliffe,-and 
then, as if struck with a)sudden thought, he added, 
“I+ is- unlikely, but: yet possible, that I might be de- 
tained by visitors or/illness. In which case you might 


‘walk past my house—this card will ;tell you where 


it-is-+and if .you, come aronnad into the back avenue, 
you-ean, look - into: the room -on:theright,:the one 
opening by French, windows into-the balcony. ~The 
onrtains are seldom dewn ;,and if I have eompany, 
wait till they are gone, ;and just, tap on the window of 
the balcony, and I ,will-come out, or you-may enter, 
justas, you please. 1 shall, by that time, decide upon 
the. proper line-of operation.” 

“So be it,” replied: Gaston, ‘If. you deceive me 
now, Anson: Wharncliffe, you -will destroy all my 
faith in-homanity. -But Iwill trust-you,thistime. I[ 
cannot believe any heart is.all evil.” 

“Indeed, indeed, Orr, you have conquered | me,” 
returned’ Wharuneliffe. “Here, at this: grave, I 
acknowledge it.” 

And he walked away believing him, for, when 
he turned to look back, he |saw the bowed form. still 
drooping against that lowly headstone. . But when the 
last. echo of his steps diedaway, and his form-was lost 
to view, Anson Wharncliffe raised his head. and. drew 
away his hands from his face. The latter was deadly 
pale, the eyes glittering with savage ferocity, the blue 
lips drawn.away from-the white. teeth in, a-malig- 
mant sneer. 

“T have him now!” muttered he. “ Let him find 
out what itis to turn upon me in this serpent fashion. 
‘The proofs hidden where, no one but,-he can find 
them! the child,ignerant of her parentage! no single 
soul in his canfidence!’. Excellent, excellent, Oliver 
Orr!” 

And: having ,hissed, ,rather: than ospoken these 
words, Anson Wharneliffe re+fastened) the diamond 
in his. shirt-frill, and.,.walked hurriedly away. 

(20 be continued.) 
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THE WATCH FINDER. 
————_--> - —_———_- 
CHAPTER ‘IV. 
A FEW miles-only from; the, jshore,; on, that same 


winter. evening, a foundering boat, with a. single 


sail,,in -which .were several reefs, was) approach- 
ing the town of Salem, impelled by the north-easter 
which had fer some hours,-been .declaring itself at 
the Settlement. ‘She had nearly, reached the entrance 
of the. harbour, being, scarcely; six,miles away from 
the port, and was advancing :.slewly westward, 
rudely buffeted by. the billows,.and often drenched 
by the spray. that, dashed over lier, but holding 
firmly to her.course, <iespite the freshening, sea, the 
snow, andthe darkness. 

Inthe stern of this frail craft, with his hand on 
the tiller, was seated a man of. twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years, with.a high, thoughtful ,,brow, a pair of 
keen.and. dauntless eyes, a,saa-browned and sea- 
stained complexion,.and a noble;cast of features, on 
which was.the.seal of goodmess and honour. - His 
form .was.a,model] for, a..sculptor, -strong, well pro- 
portioned, and. endowed..with as | much. agility as 
strength, ‘while. to all these attractions of a manly 
exterior, were,.added;the evidences of,a frank, 
generous and cultivated spirit. 

He.was, Philip Ross,,the love jof. Hester Way- 
brook, and the hardy..young nayigator who, seven 
months before, had. sailed. from Salem for Hugland, 
in command of the good, ship Haxbinger. 

Immediately in front of him, was: an oblong: box, 
stapding on,end, and serving.asa binnacle.. It was 
made of rongh boards, and, had-four short posts at 
the corners, the whole secured by lashings to the 
sides.and, bottom of the boat, and so made as. steady 
as possible... In the top of this box or binnacle was 
around hole,.and underneath,this opening a hand- 
some ship’s compass of that date, which had evidently 
been taken from the Harbinger or some other vessel. 
At one side of this instrument, on the top. of the 
box,.and.set in a frame, was, a lighted Jantern, 
lashed seeurely in. its. place, and. protected by, a 
covering of stout, buckrskin, soarranged that a flap 
could be lifted at pleasure, and.the xays.of the. light 
permitted to, fallupon, the .compass,; thus .enabling 
the young sailor to, shape his couse with,the pre- 
cision and directions already noticed. 

The.countenance of, the young;man, occasignually 
revealed -by the beams, of, bis.lantern; whenever, he 
uncovered the light to.take note .of, his course, was 
startlingly pallid, his eyes ted.and. heavy, his aspect 
haggard and exhausted,.while his, form, frequently 
drenched with water, and ,assailed, continually. by 
the biting cold, was oftenshaken,by. a chill, notwith- 
standing the service he derived from his great coat 
and abundant clothing. 





“ Thank heaven! he still sleeps!" exclaimed sthe 
young navigator, with ashiver, as he fixed shis gaze 
upon an object extended in the bottom iof ‘the boat, 
and literally buried: under a pile of blankets—his 
solitary companion. So weak, .so .completel y 
exhausted, I had begun to fear for his wery ‘life! 
Four days.in an open boat on such a coasts ‘this: in 
winter! Four days and nights of continnal exposare 
and fatigue, refreshed. only:by occasional snatches of 
sleep! Four days of hunger, cold and thirstjowith 
wretched food, our elethes continu: ally drenched, and 
half our allowance of water !’ 

A suddenlurch of the: boat, attended by:a heavier 
shower of spray than usual, awoke the ecaptain’s 
companion from his slumbers, ard he started.ap:to 
hiselbew, looking excitedly around him. 

This , solitary: companion .of our hero ‘vas .iall, 
grave, almost stately in his: bearing, rather slender 
in frame for a man of his height, yet sufficiently 
stout to have a commanding aspect, the possessor of 
4) kindly: and. intelligent: countenance;-and ‘one. dis- 
playing :the external marks of ..an»shonest sand 
attvactive nature. His hair and beard-had received 
a tinge, of gray from the’frosts of>time,sbutr this 
evidence of his \years was: tempered i by: a>genial 
expréssion of feature, and by: thelarge and thought- 
ful spirit of humanity, which habitually beamed from 
his eyes. In aword, his whole mien was eminently 
prepossessing and pleasing. 

He was Nathan Waybrook ;)the father of diester, 
and the worthy. colonial trader to: whomswe have 
already made: several allusions. 

It remains to be added:that, what we haye; said of 
Philip’s paleness and.exhaustion applies partioularly 
to: his companion, who had-not the youth and: vigour 
of the young, sailor to sustain: bim. 

“ What a shock it was!” exclaimed Mr. Waybrook, 
raising himself to: a sitting posture. . * Tfeared we 
were upset—going tothe bottom! .Andythis; dark- 
ness !, this snow! Where are we, Philip?” 

“ The night has come on while yowhave been sheep- 
ing,” answered his companion, with a shiver adialanest 
every word, “‘and with it-has come the beginning of 
winter. Theshock which awoke you was oeeasivned 
by the meeting of counter currents or contragy sarges, 
and it indicates|that we are near—very agar, he re- 
peated, to break the: news gently, “tiveryi nearathe 
land!” 

“Oh; Philip! haye you such a, hope ?”')exclaimed 

Mr. Waybrook, starting as if he had -tonehedian 
electrical battery. “Is there indeed,a hope for 
us? Will this long and terrible yoyage,ever;| be 
finished?” 

His teeth began. to. chatter,: although he, retained 
around his form the blankets in which -he hadybecu 
enveloped. 

“Tf you can bear good news !” declared theyyoung 
sailor. “I have therm for you. Soonafter you ell 
asleep, and while the sun was meking his Jast,efforts 
to show us our way, I detectedahead of us soma per- 
manent: spot low-down on ‘the horizon, gome,mere 
speck in the distance, and.soon assured myselfn¢hat 
it. was Gloucester Point !” 

“ Oh, Lpray that you may not be mistaken !”’,,eja- 
culated Mr. Waybrook, with the fervenoy, of, a ngwiy- 
born hope. .“ If you, really saw Cape Ann... Wemaust 
be near Salem, as: youshaye stated!” 

“ There is, inmy mind, no question of |that,”:,re- 
sponded Philip. “ Taking into consideration; thedime 
that has .passed.since 1 saw the Cape, the-direstion 
in which we have )been. steering, and the-digteace 
we have run, I arrive at the conclusion thatwe are 
already off the harbour. “ In fact, for half,an.hour 
past I have been every moment expeeting|to ‘hear 
the waves breakupon oneof the outer.islands:, Hark ! 
I believe. we.are at last near them!” 

“ There it is, sure-enough,”, eried Philip, joyfally, 
after listening long enough to assure himeelf that he 
was not, mistaken. ; Is not that music ? A-double 
roar! A breach tothe north of us, and another to 
the south !” 

_ “We are saved, saved!” murmured the merehant, 
with, a long -breath expressive of the relief thatthe 
discovefy gave hime “ Only five miles away fromamy 
darling wife and daughter! That roar. is)indeed 
music, Philip—such, music, as I have neverheard in 
all my existence |” 

“ Yes, for it seems the, beginning. of our welcome 
home again,” rejoined. Philip, with tender, thoughts 
of Hester. ‘We should already see the lights,ef, dhe 
town, no doubt, were it not for the: snow ;,but-riet 


ewhat.will.come—-we have already, seen, enough to be 


sure of our wheneabouts.” 

“Can you pilot us in, notwithsteading:, this ¢daik- 
mess?” 

The joy of Mr. Waybrook, at the prospects, thus 
set before him, was too great for utterance., Turning 
his face shorewards, he..seemed to be greeting and 
blessing, with all the faculties of -his. spirit,the wile 
and daughter there, awaiting bis coming. -The/dijtle 
boat, sped. on, and-another interval of , sikence-euc- 
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with much pleasure or profit. 


“ It's getting colder, is it not, Philip?” at length | usually heavy. Most likely, as I feared, the whole 


demanded the merchant, shivering. 


“ Yes, because the coast is nearer, and the water 
less deep,” responded the captain. “ You'd better get | rapidly, as the boat continued to advance, and ere 
back into your blankets. Wet as your garments are, | long a white wall of broken ice loomed up before the 
they will freeze in a few minutes. Mine are frozen | two men, covering the whole shore line, and looking 


already!” 

“ Do the best you can to keep warm, or rather to 
keep from freezing,” rejoined Philip. “And do not 
be discouraged. We may hope to arrive safely. The 
coast is a wall of ice, as likely as not, but we must 
cross it, or perish!” 

The boat continued to speed on, labouring heavily, 
rolling and plunging, and buffeted more and more by 
the cross-seas, occasioned by its land-locked position, 
while the cold seemed to increase with every rod of 
advance shorewards. 

The rudder did not answer to his pressure on the 
tiller as much as he had expected. In fact, the tiller 
seemed to give in the rudder-head, the rudder itself 
to remain fixed, and the boat to continue directly 
the course it had so long foliowed. 

“Look! We are running straight towards it!” 
cried Mr. Waybrook, in a voice of wild excitement, 
as another wall of spray shot high into the air im~- 
mediately before him. “Hard down! hard!” 

Again Philip threw himself upon the tiller. 

A crash followed, and a mass of ice, becoming 
detached from the stern of the boat, fell, with a 
rattling plunge, into its wake. 

“She answers!" shouted Philip, as the bow of the 
boat slowly obeyed the helm. “The whole stern 
and rudder-stock were covered with ice; but she 
answers.” 

His joyful cry was echoed by the merchant. 

“ Yes, we shall clear the island!” exclaimed Mr. 
Waybrook, as the boat bore away in its new direc- 
tion. “Here we go, all safe, just near enough to 
miss it!” 

A moment more, and the boat rolled heavily on its 
way past the island, so near to it that the two men 
held their breath. 

“Enough of this!” then said Philip, as he aban- 
doned the tiller, and took an axe from the box under 
his late seat. “Let me pass you, Mr. Waybrook, 
and I'll cut away the sheet, mast and sail, before 
they bring us into trouble.” 

This was soon done, the mast snapping like a 
pipe-stem at a single blow, given when it was in- 
clined the lowest, and dropping, with its ice-loaded 
sail, into the sea, with a great splash, and thus 
leaving the boat not a little lightened and re- 
lieved, 

“And now, to finish our voyage,” added Philip, 
as he seated himself in the middle of the boat and 
seized a pair of oars. “I will row, Mr. Waybrook, 
while you steer.” 

With a spirit of relief and new-found hope, the 
two men devoted themselves to their respective 
tasks, and the boat flew on its way shorewards, at a 
rate of speed but little diminished by the loss of its 
sail. Indeed, its motions were much easier than 
before, and it suffered less from the waves beating 
against it, exactly as Philip had foreseen; while the 
danger the navigators had run through their top- 
heavy mast and sail, no longer existed. The alarm 
and excitement they had experienced had warmed 
them greatly, or, at least made them oblivious of the 
intense cold, and they went on their way with a 
cheerfulness to which they had long been strangers. 

“This is better,” murmured Philip, after a con- 
siderable interval of silence. “We are safer, more 
in command of our boat, and consequently more in 
readiness to encounter the shore.” 

“The water is becoming smoother,” rejoined the 
merchant, in the same hopeful tone. “ We are evi- 
dently approaching the Neck, and at this rate of 
rowing, aided by the wind and sea, we shall not be 
long in getting in. A light! a light!” suddenly 
added the merchant, who had long been looking 
shoreward, with an anxious éagerness. “A light 
straight ahead!” 

“Then, adieu to the ocean, and hail to the land!” 
rejoined Philip, in a voice full of thanksgiving, as 
he looked over his shoulder at the welcome ray in 
question. “ There it is, sure enough! We cannot be 
more than a hundred rodsfrom the end of the Neck, 
and are probably due east of it.” 

He continued to row quietly, and, as the boat ad- 
vanced nearer to the shore, the light he had seen 
became more plainly visible. 

“There's another of them,” cried Mr. Waybrook, 
after a brief silence. “ And still another, and 


another! Salemis close before us!” 

“Yes, and I can now trace the outlinesof the Neck 
by the lights,” responded Philip, surveying these 
welcome beacons, as they appeared, one after another, 


ceeded the conversation we have recorded, for the 
two men were too busy, as well as too cold, to talk | the first convenient poiut we come to. But what a 








the north, I see, and will land on the north shore, at 
roar there is before us! The surf seems to be un- 


beach is covered with ice.” 
The roar of the surf against the Neck increased 


so terrible that they instinctively recoiled from it. 
It was in reality an external shore of drift ice, piled 
fantastically in jagged and irregular masses, in some 
places extending far up on the beach, whither it had 
been driven by the waves pounding behind it, and in 
other places extending many rods into the water, in 
the form of walls and ridges, it having grounded on 
the beaches—in short, presenting all the well-known 
characteristics of an ice-bound coast in a northern 
region, with the sea breaking heavily upon it, and 
with all these masses grinding and clashing one 
against another. 

“Do you see that light directly ahead of us, Mr. 
Waybrook? the brightest one visible ?” demanded 
Philip. 

The merchant responded affirmatively. 

“Very good. That light, as near as I can make out 
its situation from those around it, is at Mr. Stough- 
ton’s.” 

“ And your idea is to attempt to land immediately 
in front of kis house ?” 

“ Exactly. The shore seems as approachable there 
as anywhere, and we may fare worse by going 
farther.” 

“T am quite of your opinion, and since the trial 
must be made, let’s be about it.” 

The boat had now been driven in by the wind 
and waves, to within a dozen rods of the wall of 
broken, floating, and grinding ice, which had inspired 
the two men with such anxious considerations. 
They both felt, in their benumbed and exhausted 
condition, that it would be terribly dangerous, if not 
fatal, for them to be hurled into the water among 
those moving enormous masses; but there was no 
better course before them, than to take the hazards 
of this attempt at landing, and indeed no other 
course whatever open to them. 

“Take the oars, Mr. Waybrook,” said Philip, 
“and drop us as gently as possible against the ice.” 
Mr. Waybrook did not make any reply, fot his 
heart was too full for utterance. He merely obeyed 
the directions of Philip, with a mental prayer for 
success. 

Ina t, as it d, the boat reached the 
outer edge of this wall of ice, and was even hurled 
against it, with considerable force by a wave which 
swept under the stern. 

“Tt yields!” cried Philip, grappling with the large 
masses of ice floating in front of the boat. “Let us 
make our way into it as faras wecan. I will let 
you row, Mr. Waybrook, while I push these masses 
out Of the way, and thus make a passage for us.” 
For a minute or two they toiled to this effect, each 
in his way, and their efforts appeared to be seconded 
by the general movement of the ice mass, for they 
penetrated several times the length of the boat into 
the midst of it, heedless of its motions, its risings 
and fallings, its grindings of block against block. 
But it was not long before, in the general movement 
of the ice, the sort of opening into which the boat 
had entered had commenced closing; all possibility 
of advancing became suddenly cut off; the boat 
became menaced with destruction ; large rocks of ice 
crushing fiercely against it and against one another; 
and it became evident to Philip that it was time for 
him to make an effort to escape across the shifting 
wall of ice to the land. 

“Now is our time,” said he, in the calm but 
serious tones inspired by the peril. “Bring the lan- 

tern, Mr. Waybrook, to show us the way, and we 

will make the effort to reach the shore over the ice. 

I will carry the lantern and you keep hold of the 

boat’s painter, till you see how the ice bears us, and 

we'll call out together for help, for Mr. Stoughton 

may be able to hear us, the wind being in our favour. 

Come.” 

The house of Mr. Stoughton—a house like that 

occupied by the Waybrooks—was indeed sufficiently 

near to warrant Philip’s hope of assistance. It 

stood upon a gentle elevation on the north side of 

the Neck, and mid-way between its extremities, and 

was rather isolated in its situation, even as Mr. 

Stoughton, so haughty and unsociable, was isolated 

among his neighbours. Its occupants were now 

only two, Mr. Stoughton and his niece, for his wife 

had been dead many years, without leaving any 

children, and the work of the house devolved chiefly 

upon a hired half-breed woman, named Lettis, who 

passed most of her time with her friends and rela- 

tives, and co uently left the young mistress, as 

she called Miss Temperance Stoughton, to entertain 








and station—or in any other way that seemed to her 


proper. 

The grounds around Mr. Stoughton’s house were 
well laid out, already ornamented with a variety of 
shrubs and fruit trees, beautified with gardens and 
walks, and enclosed with the most scrupulous care, 
as well as in the strongest manner. On the side 
next to the sea, the domain of the judge con- 
sisted of a gentle slope, which contained several 
acres; but he was not much of a sailor, and a 
single boat, with imperfect row-locks and without 
oars or sail, was all that broke the monotony of 
the view in that direction. 

The sitting-room of Mr. Stoughton’s mansion was 
the one he had given up to the occupancy of his 
niece, for the simple reason that it was the plea- 
santest apartment in the house, having windows 
which looked upon the northern, southern, and 
eastern shores of the peninsula. The room had 
been furnished with all the elegance permitted 
by the times, its adornment, commenced by the 
judge’s wife, having been the work of many years, 
and there was probably nothing in all the colony 
more resembling a boudoir of modern residences than 
that same sitting-room. The truth was, Temperance 
Stoughton was rather luxurious in her tastes, and 
exacting in her claims upon the judge’s care, as well 
as regardless of the expense she caused him; and as 
she had gratified her notions of comfort during 
many years, her age verging upon thirty, her room 
contained about everything that it could hold, with- 
out actually excluding its fair inhabitant. 

At the hour when Philip Ross and Mr. Waybrook 
were arriving on the shores, in the perilous manner 
recorded, Miss Temperance Stoughton was seated in 
her apartment. She had long since lighted an im- 
mense oil-lamp, and placed it upon the centre table, 
in such a position that its rays: flashed far out upon 
the waters, for she had left her window-curtains un- 
drawn, as if to let somebody know that she was 
unmistakably at home at that moment. 

We need not speak of the thousand articles of 
feminine taste and luxury revealed in the room by 
the rays of the lamp in question, for the nearness of 
the relationship of his solitary relative, and the well- 
known tastes of Temperance Stoughton for the showy 
and the luxurious, all indicate that nothing was 
wanting in that apartment, to minister to the mate- 
rial comfort of its occupant. 

The appearance of Stoughton was scarcely 
in keeping with all this. She had a tall, robust 
figure, too stout and heavy in its proportions 
to be deemed elegant or graceful. Her tread was 
firm and springless; her arm was brawny and mus- 
cular, and her large bony hands evidently were as 
strong as those of a hearty man. Her face hada bold 
and unwomanly look, but it was not destitute of 
attraction. Her hair was of a jet black hue, coarse 
and wiry ; her eyes black and keen, and cold in their 
expression, and her cheeks as red as winter apples. 
There was a hard look about her mouth that would 
have led a thoughtful person instinctively to distrust 
the goodness of her heart. In short, there was o 
certain coarseness and materiality in her best actions, 
a want of that inborn refinement and delicacy which 
ever characterizes the true lady, and an absence 
which was more remarkable than all her possessions 
—the absence of nearly all those winning qualities 
possessed by Hester Waybrook. 

She was musing at the moment, which showed that 
she could think, when she tried, but it was in a vague 
and inert sort of way, and with an inattention which 
was even displayed in the ungraceful and undignified 
attitude she had taken upon the couch, which oc- 
cupied one corner of her apartment. 

“ Tt is time for Mr. Boardbush to come,” she at last 
murmured. “If I know anything sure and certain, it 
is that Hester Waybrook has again given him the 
refusal, and he has accordingly taken the proud jade 
and her mother to prison to await their trial. He pro- 
mised to come early and tell me all about his in- 
terview with them, and why isn’t he here ?” 

She finished her speech and arose, threw a shatyl 

around her shoulders, and proceeded to the front 

door, which looked out upon a long street traversing 

the interior of the Neck, and running from one end of 

it to the other. 

“ He comes along the shore generally,” added Miss 

Stoughton, “for that way was nearer and more 

modern. He surely must be coming!” 

She walked around the house, to the side overlook- 

ing the sea, and looked along the shore, not as if ex- 

pecting to see her visitor in the profound darkness, 

but as if expecting to detect his approach by tho 

sound of his footsteps. 

At this moment, as Temperance Stoughton thus 

looked south upon the scene, she saw a light moving 

upon the ice encasing the shore, and heard a cry 

for assistance. The sight and appeal were quite 

sufficient to fix her attention, and she remained 
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herself with the young ladies of her acquaintance 
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listening for an explanation of these unusual mani- 
festations. 

The cries continued, as well as the movements 
of the parties on the ice, but the listener showed no 
intention of responding to these appeals, nor did 
#er countenance betray any agitation in this appa- 
rent distress. 

“ The judge is away,” she murmured aloud, “and 
the neighbours are all gone to the meeting to see 
about building a bridge to Beverly. I can do nothing 
to help these people!” 

With this heartless view of the matter she had 
turned away to enter the house, when a louder cry,a 
clearer one, suddenly arrested her steps, and brought 
a look of interest to her face. 

“Surely, that is the voice of Philip Ross!” she 
exclaimed. “This is the time when the ship is ex- 
pected. Can it be that he has been wrecked, and 
that he is coming ashore in this strange manner? 
After all, nothing is more likely!” 

Her look of interest deepened to one of anxiety, 
and she descended the slope a few rods towards 
the shore. During the interval thus employed, 
the ery which had arrested her steps was 
several times repeated, and each time it seemed to 
her more and more like the voice of Philip. 

“Tis surely his voice!” she at length exclaimed, 
in the tones of conviction, as she watched the agi- 
tated movements of the two figures on the ice, as 
revealed by their lantern. “It is surely Philip! I 
must get a lantern and see!” 

She flew into the house, and almost instantly re- 
turned with a lighted lantern, with which she set 
off, with masculine strides, for the beach nearest to 
the scene of trouble. 

The cries of the two men still continued, and for 
several additional instants Temperance Stoughton 
was able to follow their movements, as they ad- 
vanced from one piece of ice to another; but sud- 
denly the man carrying the lantern seemed to slip 
and fall headlong, the light was extinguished, and 
the cries for help ceased, as totally as if the parties 
in distress had disappeared beneath the surface of 
the water. 

(To be continued.) 


THE IRISH BUTTER TRADE 

Tue subjoined letter, addressed to Mr. Downs, of 
Tooley Street, by an Irish farmer, and quoted in the 
Produce Markets’ ‘Review, throws some light upon 
the difficulties under which this trade at present 
labours : 

“T beg to acknowledge receipt of your report on my 
sample firkin of butter, which is very satisfactory. We 
poor Irish farmers are not quite so bad as most Eng- 
lish people suppose. The men who write those stupid 
impertinent letters to the London merchants are not 
farmers ; they are men in our provincial towns, who 
buy butter from farmers at the very lowest price, 
and hold it open till stale, waiting for an advance in 
the English markets; quartity and not quality being 
their interest, as their profit is the same on the in- 
ferior as on the best. They consequently take little 
or no trouble to instruct the farmers in the prepa- 
ration of their butter, or as to the taste and wants 
of the English consumer, neither do they give us any 
suggestions to improve the trade in any way, and 
it is only through these menit can be made. I now 
see why they encourage extreme salting, seeing that 
if our butter was mild, it would compel us eventually 
to go direct to the English salesmen. 

“The small dairy farmers are shut out from your 
markets by the excessive rates of carriage of rail and 
steam companies on small quantities, such as we could 
send fresh—say 6s. 6d. per firkin, while the merchant 
pays 1s. per firkin on quantity ; therefore we are 
entirely in their hands, and, I am sorry to add, they 
are no friends of the farmers, their interest and ours 
not being identical. 

“If we.had even a few such men as you in this 
country, who would give us information as to the 
mode of making, packing, salting, fluctuation of mar- 
kets, and wants of consumers, &c., we might expect 
to compete successfully with foreigners, but you 
must now see, we get no facilities from carriers or 
Irish merchants to do so. 

“T think, in spite of the difficulties and expense of 
transit, I will send direct to England, and am anxious 
to try to come still nearer to perfection ” 


Many persons have heard it asserted that a 
tallow candle, when fired from an ordinary gun, with 
the usual charge of powder, at a deal board three- 
quarters of an inch thick, will pass through the 
board, but very few who have not seen it done believe 
it. A few days since a party of riflemen and other 


gentlemen, for the purpose of deciding a bet on the 
subject, adjourned to the butts of the North Mid- 
dlesex Rifles at Child’s-hill, where a board of the 





thickness described having been fixed in an upright 
position, a common halfpenny dip was fired at it from 
a fowling-piece, from a distance of about fifteen 
paces. The candle struck the board with its full 
length, and passed through, leaving a hole exactly 
the shape of the candle. The remains of the candle 
were found scattered in pieces resembling snow- 
flakes on the high mound of earth in rear of the 
board. A second candle, when fired from the 
fowling-piece, passed through the board, making a 
circular hole, which was, however, very jagged 
round the edges. A third candle carried away a 
large piece of the board nine inches long and three 
inches broad, breaking away the boundary on one 
side of the hole made by the first shot. A candle 
fired from a rifle failed to pass through the board, 
the grooves of the rifle stripping the tallow from the 
wick as it passed out. The smooth-bore fowling- 
piece was loaded each time with 2} drachms of 
powder, a small piece of paper as a wad, and a 
common tallow dip, which had not been specially pre- 
pared in any manner. 








COAL IN ITALY. 

Ir has been universally asserted, even by many 
eminent geologists, that nature had denied to the 
country of Italy a portion of that mineral wealth in 
the shape of coal which she has bestowed so la- 
vishly upon our own favoured land. This assertion, 
so long apparently correct, has received an unmis- 
takable refutation from the results recently ob- 
tained in several localities, more especially in that 
of the mines of Borgatoro, situated in the valley of 
the river Taro, in close proximity to the town of 
Parma. 

The coal extracted from these mines is of excel- 
lent quality,and from experiments made at Milan the 
yield of gas was at the rate of thirteen cubic yards 
per cwt. of material. It did not, however, afford a 
very brilliant light, nor was any large quantity of 
coke or tar obtained from the residue. But a superior 
quality was reached at a lower depth, which yielded 
a gas possessing an illuminating power of over 25 per 
cent. above that manufactured from the coal of the 
upper strata. This coal supplies the city of Milan 
with gas, and nearly sixty per cent. of coke, having a 
good commercial value, is produced from the re- 
sidue. 

It is confidently reported that these coal beds ex- 
tend under the Apennine hills, and are spread out so 
as to embrace a very considerable area. The com- 
pletion of the railway from Parma to Chiavari will 
materially assist the future development of the mines 
in the basin of the Faro, and relieve the people of 
Italy from some portion of the enormous tribute they 
pay to foreign nations fora supply of this indispen- 
sable combustible. 


Tue hot-air Turkish or Roman bath has been used 
for several years at Rufford Abbey, the seat of H. 
Savile; Esq.,as a means employed for the prevention 
and cure of the diseases of animals. When the 
bath was first introduced in the neighbourhood, it 
was denounced as absurd; the idea of a horse being 
placed in a hot chamber of 150 or 160 degrees, and 
then drenched with cold water when he was sweat- 
ing, was considered sure to give him his “death of 
cold.” The Turkish bath has, at any rate, taught us 
that those notions are incorrect. Hundreds of horses 
have been treated at Rufford, and for almost every 
kind of disease, and in no instance has an animal 
been known to take cold in consequence. 

IRRIGATION WoRKs IN InDIA.—A correspondent 
has written, drawing attention to the urgent want of 
irrigation works in India, and quotes the following 
extract from a letter from an officer in the police 
establishment, showing the present state of affairs in 
the Madras Presidency. This officer says: “ We 
don’t begin the year with good prospects. North 
Arcot has not had a drop of rain since December, 
1866, and the consequence is that every tank is 
empty, and no crops of rice likely to be realized. 
The large Cauverypank tank, for instance, has, it is 
said, sufficient water for one quarter of the crop ne- 
cessary for three villages out of twenty-two that it 
usually supplies, and has been fordable for months. 
Cuddapah and Salem will, I fear, suffer. Madras and 
South Arcot are in nearly as bad case as North Ar- 
cot. The whole of the labouring class being thrown 
out of employ, already find it hard tolive with third- 
sort rice at six Madras seers the rupee, and crime of 
course increases rapidly.” 

A Rang PLant rn Ftower.—A remarkable plant, 
perhaps more curious than beautiful, is new in 
flower in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
and is supposed to be the first of its kind that has 
yet flowered in England. It is a species of agave 
nearly allied to the so-called American aloe, said to 
flower “ once in 100 years,” but differs from its bro- 





ther, and most—if not all—other members of the 
agave family by carrying its flowers ona pendulous 
or drooping flower spike some ten feet long, curving 
to one side, with the point nearly reaching to the 
ground; the flowers are closely packed round the 
stem, and number some thousands. The plant was 
raised from seed received at the gardens from Mexico 
about twenty-five years ago; so that in England, 
although, perhaps, not in its native country, it ap- 
pears to be of very slow growth. The name at 
present attached to the plant is Agave dasylirioides, 
but it may probably turn out to be a new species or 
variety. 


LEARNING BY ASKING QUESTIONS. 

A CHILD is living, restless, never-ceasing interro- 
gator, “perpetually wanting to know, you know,” 
perpetually asking, what? and how? and when? 
and where? and above all (as I have observed with 
some surprise) why? perpetually putting all around 
it “to the question.” This is to nurses and parents 
and teachers a disturbing, fatiguing, and exasperating 
process, and questions are commonly discouraged or 
evaded, if not forbidden. “Children ought not to 
ask questions ;” “Children should be seen, not 
heard ;” such are the ethics of the nursery. I 
willingly allow for the difficulty of at once carrying 
on, at least in school, a continuous course of teaching 
with many pupils simultaneously, and of caring for 
individual differences of mental state. But princi- 
ples do not cease to be principles because their 
application is difficult; and it cannot be doubted 
that one intelligent answer to such a question as a 
child will ask and at the time when it asks it, when 
its interest is aroused and the mental soil is pre- 
pared, does more good, has more suggestive and 
stimulative power, than pages of “ useful knowledge ” 
which are not en rapport with the child’s menta! 
state, and which respond to nothing then active 
within its little brain. A child of average health 
and capacity sucks in knowledge at every pore ; its 
craving for knowledge is truly insatiable. 

“ It is as natural,” says Quintilian, “ for the human 
mind to learn as for the bird to fly, or the fish to 
swim.” But many who spend dreary years in seek- 
ing the power to read Quintilian in the original, and 
most frequently without succeeding in the endeavour, 
tell us a very different tale. The youthful mind. 
they say, is averse from knowledge—that is, what 
they call knowledge—or, at best, indifferent to it, 
and it must be artificially coaxed, or bribed, or 
threatened into the semblance of interest. A child 
eagerly examines every object around it, or, in lack 
of objects, then the pictures or images of objects. 
But between the child and nature we interpose an 
opaque medium called a book, and we expect the 
child to profit by symbols which to us, indeed, are 
full of meaning, but which to it are mysteries, whose 
significance it is slow to discover. Pedants snort 
disdainfully at the thought of teaching science to 
children. Yet whatis science, in great part, but 
observation methodized? A child cannot be easily 
kept from observing and even from generalizing. 
The question is whether it shall do both ignorantly, 
of its own wild fancy, or under the guidance of 
maturer judgment and’ampler knowledge. As all 
children, not wholly stupefied by the compression 
and distortion of the school, form for themselves a 
kind of science, draw inferences, and make general- 
izations, probably erroneous, certainly incomplete, 
shall they be left without guidance, as without en- 
couragement ? 


By a clause in the new Reform Act, the members 
of Her Majesty’s Government, sitting in the House 
of Commons, who may have to change one office for 
another, will not be required to offer themselves for 
re-election. 

RaILway ExTEnsion.—In the twelve years ending 
in March the additions made (by amalgamation or 
the construction of new lines) to the following twelve 
great railways was as follows: London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 153 miles; Caledonian, 273 miles ; 
Great Eastern, 244 miles ; Great Northern, 204 miles ; 
Great Western, 617 miles; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 24 miles; London and North-Western, 593 
miles ; London and South-Western, 236 miles ; Mid- 
land, 263 miles; North-British, 346 miles; North- 
Eastern, 335 miles; and South-Eastern, 40 miles. 
The position of the ordinary stocks of these companies 
is now, as nearly as possible, as follows: London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, 54 discount; Caledonian, 
24 discount; Great Eastern, 69 discount; Great 
Northern, 8 premium ; Great Western, 54 discount ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 27 premium ; London and 
North-Western, 19 premium ; Midland, 6 premium ; 
North British, 64 discount ; North-Eastern (Berwick), 
4 premium ; and South-Eastern, 31 discount. Six of 
the twelve companies thus find their ordinary stocks 
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at a moreor less considerable discount, while the 
ordinary’ stocks ‘of the six others are at 
premium: The company which now commands the 
best premium is that which has made the smallest 


addition to its mileage since 1856. 





RED DOUGLASS. 
al Se ee 
CHAPTER) XXIII 

Havene returned to the head+quarters of his band, 
the Red Douglass had a small cottage hastily erected 
and furnished for the two ladies and their attendants. 
In this they were told to make themselves at home, 
until the chief could find means for their safé trans- 
portation to. Melbourne, for the Red; Douglass no 
longer held his intention, of keeping them as hos- 
tages,as he had at. first intended.. The singular in- 
fatyation which both mother and daughter exhibited 
towards him was too unpleasant-to his’ natureto be 
encouraged, and he desired to have them where they 
could net anney him with sigus: of a reckless. pas- 
sion. 

lor the purpose of obtaining means for their more 
easy transportation, he directed the boats which he had 
saved from the wreck, and fitted.upfor use, to’eruise 
outside in favourable weather for the purpose of cap- 
turing some vessel which he could useas @ transport 
or eruiser, when needed. 

The two ladies professed to be pleased and grati- 
fied with the eare which the chief took tomake them 
comfortable; yet neither exhibited signs of content 
or happisess.. The love which ought to be felt. be- 
tween mother and daughter seemed to. have been 
orgottendn the new and strange passion which equally 
affected. both. They were, in fact,.jealous of each 
other and estrangement between them was the eons 
seq nce. 

This the Red Douglass could not but’ notice:in the 
few visits which he paid them. To avoid fostering 
such feelings, he made his visits few and. far between, 
never, indeéd, intruding himself upon their company, 
except when sent for, as was.the case as often asione 
or the other could find a.pretext to send: for him. 

But. suddenly news came to’ him which gave his 
mind occupation more important than attending to 
»sts.or captives. 
of the guards left at-his rocky prisomin tlie 
1ins came in with the infermation that Sir 
Henry de Mortimer had escaped, and- as: the officer 
of the guard, Mazzolini, had disappeared at the 
same time, it was without doubt thronghyhis agency 
that the governor had gone. 

The other two prisoners appeared to know nothing 
about the escape, and the rest of the guard wera 
equally ignorant in the matter. 

“He may be intercepted before he reaches ‘the 
Setilement,” said the chief, thouglitfully, after listen- 
ing to the statement of the guard. “If not; we shall 
have. hot:.work by-and-by,, but. we slralk be able to 
cope with a large foree if there be no treachery 
uneag, ourselves.. Seth Watner is on the alert,and 


his gu 
One 
mouute 


“ Talk of:the old ‘un and heis sure to appear, cap- 
tain!” said-the. veritable Seth himself, coming into 
heac d-qui arters just as he heard dis name mentioned. 

The man looked weary and travel-worn,: the mud 

n his. clothes; aud a huge pair of spurs upon his 
heavy beots, showing that he had come in on herse- 
back. 

* Where have yeu come from ?” 

ickly. 

‘ From the Settlements,-where;if I had not been 
single-handed, I should have recovered a lost pri- 
soner of yours!” réplied Seth. 

* You mean the governor?” 

‘ Yes, captain. I don’t mean’anybody ‘else.- I'd 
been .alone: into Melbourne, disguised dike one ‘of 
Christy’s Minstrels that I used to travel with, 
to get. news,.and was coming out; when I met 
the governor and one of your Italian guards as cosy 
together as two mice in a cheeses They didn't see 
me; but.as I was hiding in the bushes’ close by a 
spring, where they stopped to drink, I got. hold of 
what they were about... It seems the governor ‘had 
promised the Itelian-a large sum and bis:freedom to 
help him back to Melbourne. They were! withm 
four or five leagues when I met them,.and while I 
was. stadying whether it was best to send ’em 
both to kingdem come with my:revolver,; a gang of 
police came along, and 1 was prevented doing so. 
The governer is at home long -before this, and: I 
expect he ‘is on the hunt. for you before this time.” 

* That is true.. But we. will ‘be: ready for him. 
W kat news did-you gain in Melbourne?” 

“ Not: mueh; only everybody was making .a fuss 
about the bold'act of the Red Douglasstin capturing 
the governor and his:party.: Nothing else:was talked 
about, and they were raising niem to go after him. 
Thinking,’twas best to let you know of that, 1 started 


asked: the. chief, 


a moderate | 


back to let you hear of it, and somet the governor 
loose, as I told you.” 
“ It’s all very well!” said the chief, with a quiet 


smile. “It willonly give usmore to do. You must 
let the rest of fhe band ‘know of this, and bid them 
rally at head-quarters at. once. For yourself and your 
scouts, you. know yourduty. Keep me informed of 
every movement,of the governor and his people. As 
to that Mazzolini, let.a few- inches. of cold steel be 
his reward, as soon as possible. Such treachery 
must have a fitting punishment,-to keep others from 
following his example. Let-his head be seen on the 
post where he failed in his. duty, as a warning to the 
rest of the band.” 

“Tt shall be done, captain, and a proper warning 
"twill be !” said Warner, quietly. “ Anything else; 
captain !”? 

“ Nothing just now—but you must. rest, before you 
return. You look worn out.” 

“ Only a little tired, captain. If you'll let some. of 
your folks choose me a good fresh horse while 1 eat 
a little, [Tbe ready to take the back track.” 

“ That shall be attended to.” 


CHAPTER, XXIV. 


Tux day that Sir Henry de:Mortimer returned :to 
Melbourne, he issued a!proclamation calling uponialb 
the constabulary foree of the colony to! ratlyto his 
head-quarters to prepare fora sweeping campaign in 
the Black: Forest, to» capture or’ destroy the: Red 
Douglass:and his’ band. The force was tobe largely 
increased by armed volunteers, and to induce these to 
offcr service, still heavier rewards wereoffered for the 
chief and his followers. The detention of the’: go- 
vernor’s wife, daughter and his secretary, and chief- 
of-police, werespoken of; and the Red Douglasspainted 
as a fiend ‘incarnate, capable of the most. horrible 
atrocities: Everything) was ‘said sand: published to 
arouse public indignation. And thésuccess in creating 
excitement was great, greater even than that-of rais- 
ing a foree to put down:the terrible desperado, forthe 
majority of those who were out of his: way meant to 
keep ont of it. 

Yeta week: after*his return: the governor found 
that his enlisted force, added to the regular constabu- 
lary, made a respectable army’ for: that -country, 
and he announced his intention of ‘taking the field at 
their head. 

Mazzolini, duly pardoned and rewarded, was to act 
as guide; and suddenly another person’ appeared 
with a long story of suffering imhis captivity, whose 
experienee seemed to fit him also for the position of 
cuide, for which, in fact, he volunteered. 

This last person was no-other than.John Smith, 
alias Seth Warner, who'so well ‘acted his part that 
the governor. at onee enlisted: him under pay, for 
he professed to have been utterly ruined by the last 
robberies of the Red Douglass-and-his band. 

But a horrible event occurred onthe very night 
before the governor was ‘prepared to commence his 
campaign. 

A wild -outery was. heard in the Government 
house, and, when searcli was made for its cause, the 
headless trank of Mazzolini,the Italian, was found, 
the blood oozing from the ‘yet warn? body. Upon 
the breast of the dead Italian was found a paper, 
with these words written in the blood of the vic- 
tim: 

“Thus the Red Douglass rewards a traitor! 

No trace of tlie he iad, or of the person whe had 
done thé déed, conld be discovered. 

This added a new hotror to the fearful list already 
accumulated, and people trembled under their roofs, 
not knowing when or wirere*the ‘secret emissaries of 
the dreadful bandit might strike another blow. 

It caused another day's delay in the movements of 
the governor also, for there were several persons ar- 
rested'on suspicion, whom he had to examine. Yet 
he found no cause to detain a single one. 

On the next night a new event oecurred to create 
alarnvand surprise. There were ‘some twenty or 
niore persons accused of various crimes in the’city 
prison.’ These were all liberated, and the officers of 
the prison incarcerated in their plaees, by a band of 
disguised persons’ who came and went so secretly, 
that the city watch’ even’ were not alarmed. The 
only information left by these strange liberators was, 
that. they were on recruiting service for the Red 
Douglass. 

The governor was perplexed and alarmed, for‘he 
knew not how strong a force of these desperadoes 
night in disguise infest the city, and be ready to 
strike where his guard was w eakest. Yet his 
official dignity would be compromised, and his power 
lessened! by any open acknowledgme ont of his'“per- 
plexity, and he nade public his determination not to 
delay beyond the next morning ‘his opening of the 
campaigm 

Guides -were proeured ‘who professed to know’ all 
| about the intricacies of the Black Forest, provision 
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trains formed, ammunition and arms forwarded, to 
points where they could be easily reached- when 
sent for, and then, at- last, with a great display: of 
courage, the governor was ready for a start, 

The Melbourne papers had in the meantime 
heralded all. his movements, for it was necessary 
that people at home, through extracts from foreign 
papers, should know what an energetie governor Aus- 
tralia had, no matter if the ‘same papers made the 
Red Dougiass fully as well known.as to the force and 
means to be used for his capture or destruction. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


A FEW weeks after the departure of Seth Warne 
torcarry out his new instructions from the chief, the 
latter was exceedingly gratified by the appearance of 
a small but. seaworthy coasting schooner, which had 
been captured by his boats in a calm, some lcagues 
from the wéll-concealed. entrance of the bay whereou 
he: lreld his headquarters. 

The captain..and crew. of: this: vessel, only five 
in number, had, as. he had previously directed. in 
such a case, been confined below from the.moment 
of their capture,: so that, in case of their release, they 
could give no: information which would lead to the 
discovery of his. headquarters. 

After inspecting ‘this. vessel and questioning: the 
prisoners; learning from the captain that he well .un- 
derstood: how to navigate his. vessel to Melbourne, if 
left at liberty, the chief‘at.onee decided. upon his 
course of action. 

Going tothe cottage in which the ladies had been 
quartered, he had them called. into. the sitting-reom, 
where, addressing the eldest, he said: 

al: pregumne tit will gratify you, Lady Eleanor, to 
hear that your husband has escaped from'the custody 
in which I placed him, and.that he has reached Mel- 
bourne safely.” 

“It. is .a-matter: of perfect: indifference ‘to ‘me, 
whether! Sir Henry. is free’ or ‘not,” said the lady, 
coolly. ‘ His fate does: not concern mej now. When 
I did trouble myself about it, I was rudely repulsed, 
and I have not forgotten it.” 

“But you would ‘surely, rejoice to see him onc 
more.” 

“T do not know that I should. If he be free, as 
you say, I presume he will+take: batittle trouble t 
secure my freedom.” 

“ In that you are mistaken; Lady Eleanor. Ever 
now ‘he:is preparingy with all the armed men that ht 
can raise in the:ecolony, to invade the Blaek\Perest 
for your rescue and my destruction.” 

“Ah! Bat he-canneverfind you; oryif he should, 
he cannot takeyou,; with so many’ brave mem around 
you.” 

“1 know not; lady. Thefate of mammo one can 
foretelt.. But one thing.is» certains. The echoes oi 
strife *will' soon: ring «through: the: Black Forest. 
Blood will flow; and where I and my rude followers 
struggle for life and) freedom, will: be no place for 
ger:tle womens. Thereforey: I havé: determined to 
send you and your fair:daughter safely. ‘to rejoin Sir 
Henry at MeVbourne.”’ 

“T will not go-«my mothermay go, but Iwill stay,” 
said the Lady Marty, with’a: flushed face, and. eyes 
flashing witly excitement: 

“ Nonoy where “you remain amy ‘childy:I too will 
stay,”. cried Lady: Eleanor: “ Noble: chief; we are 
contented) here—we do not wish to return to Mel- 
bourne.” 

“ But, lady, yoware not safe here.: Inia'short time, 
I knowonot ‘how soon, the Forest will be overrun 
with my pursuers: The ring/of musketry, the boom 
of cannon, and the clash of steel, is no fitting music 
for gentle ears... The» governor, apart ‘from ‘official 
duty, has.a strong incentive'to hunt me down, for 
your rescue. With that pretence he will excite his 
followers. Your restoration to liberty, without wrong 
and without ransom, will take from him ‘his strongest 
weapon. . You can, at leasty exy that; however harsh 
the Red Donglass has’ been to his male enemies, be 
has been kind to your sex.” 

“Kind; morevthan kind!’ cried the lady. “So 
kind that we do not wish to leave'you. If peril must 
conte to you we are’ willing-to share it.” 

“Yes!” added the Lady -Mary.. “Oh, if I were 
but a man, with a sword by my side, not one of : 
your band would be more ready: to fight for you 
than I should be.” 

The Red Douglass.smiled sadly. 

“TI thank you, ladies, from my heart, for your ex- 
pressions of good feeling, ' he said. © * Batlyou must 
remember that I am ‘only an-outeast’ in’ the eyes: of 
the world. Your husband, Lady Eleanor; has doubled 
his’priee upon my head:” 

“Coward! ‘Thus he would reward you for paring 
his ‘miserable life!” cried the lady, angrily: “Iw: 
go back, noble chief, but it will ‘be to thwart every 
evil that he-would ao to you. The Home Govern- 
ment shall know, speedily, too, how wronged you 
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have been, how merciful you even now are, when 
you could be a fiend if you so chose. I have friends 
in England, friends near the throne, too, whom I can 
1 will go—go to win your ” The lady 
hesitated, but then she said, “ esteem, bymy exertions 
in your behalf.” 

“ And I will go to-aid my mother forryour good,” 
said the Lady Mary. Then, ina tone, unno- 
iiced by her mother, who had ‘turned:for an instant 
to look another way, she added: “ Bagel will return, 
and when least expected, may be mear*to-aid and 
prove my heart’s devotiomto its noble chief!” 

And with her:-werdsiwent ‘a :glance-so-d 

‘hvilling from her darkeyes:that-eventhe Red 
lass felt its move 


ae 


‘oor 





“The vessel which isto carry -youand yourrat- 
tndants to-Melbourne: is »ready» for) departure: I 
will trust to your:kinduiess not ta reveal to ite master, 
or anyone, thabthe Red nearthe 
sea coast with his band; or it amaydead to my being 
invested by sea and iand, whenthe governor musters 
his forees against mies” 

“Now usshall add to your peril, ” said Lady 
Lleaners “ But when.weocan give you warning of 
Jangerbessare--yourshall-receive the notice, if it 
Le imounpewerto.giveit.” 

“ Or-to bring-dt,” added Lady Mary in « a: day tone. 

And again her ey 

look of 
ardent not to be-felt by hiwupen: 

clance wasbestowed:- 

Then, as soomas-possible;the chief caused theladies: 
to be transported-tecthi®-captured schooner, on the 
deck of which-hebadethemakindly farewell. Then 
the schooner ‘was-tewed ‘outside -by-the aoe is 


made upon her, and when she was-gane-seme. lea, 








m: too Wccenatoaacinnaceaaee 
awhom:-the- burning:; 


Just as the governor, having satisfied himself with 
the appearance of his men, was about to give the 
order to march, one of the officers of the port hurried 
to his side with the surprising information that a 
vessel had just arrived, bringing the wife and daugh- 
ter-of His Excellency safely home. 

Bidding his officers keep the force under arms, and 
ready\to march, the governor dismounted and ‘has- 
tened to meet the ladies, expecting to receive infor- 
mation of the position .of the robber chief, which 
would materially aid him in his expedition. 

“ How is it, Lady Eléanor, that you:and Mary-are 
herein ‘safety, when Liwas just starting’ for your 
reseue? Were you as fortuvate as was in escaping 
from thebrigands?” heviexclaimed,' on meeting: his 


wife and daughter ‘at thodoor of ‘the Government 
house. 


“We were. kindly and \freely released, without 
vor ransom, or the ldss.ofeven one article of 
clothing.or’ jewellery,” replied «the Lady Eleanor, 
quietly, “‘S0= you may. spare-your efforts for our 


“The ‘Red Douglass must indeed appreciate h-auty 
and virtue!” siidethe ¥ernor, ina sneeri. one. 
uybut your re- 


_ ‘outt0 capture or 





destroy. 

“You pepeseiiethees fo, or he may not be so 
mereiful, iftyowg@ish fall into his hands,” said the 
Lady. Elcanory hor tones also bordering on the sar- 
-castion “I oshall. not be there to plead for your 
yalushbstifo, ordibérty, as I did before.” 

“ Yourinfluence:canbe ‘spared in my behalf—yeu 
may.soon wish to exert it to save his meck:from the 
rope;” replied the governor, angrily, “ Andnow; 
madam, be so good-as to tell me where you left this- 
redoubtable chief who has:been'so generous-and kind 
to: you.” 








from the entrance of the bay,-thescaptai 
were liberated, and svithahbéerd-all 
sage money given theme-fromethotreasury of- pF 
Douglass, told to make the besotther way ta Mel- 
bourne. 

tight glad to find himself safely in possession of 
his vessel again, and so well rewarded, the captain of 

he schooner carefully shaped his course down the 

coast, scarcely noticing how the boats steered which 

ieft him to return to the Red Douglass. Hadhe done 

-0, he would have obtained no clue to their real desti~ 

vation, for they purposely steered away from. their 
al‘ haven‘while he wasn sight. 

But there wags one on that schooner’s deck who;had 

pressed evéry landmark of the bay, the hidden.en- 
trance, and the coast upon her memory, for the wild 
child of romance had left her heart behind her, and 

é theant torettrn whenever she could, without. her 

ther, for she. knew: but too well that in her'she had 

rival.- 

What a strange, all-absorbing, all-blinding passion 
is love! Hére was a young girl of noble. birth, edu- 

tua and refined, giving her heart, unmasked, to 
an outcast and a robber,,who openly and often spoke 
of the loved and cherislied wife whom he had left.be- 
hind him. 

Had*he been one of those unfortunates whose hand 
was chained in matrimony, but whose heart was yet 
unshackled ‘where his hind was bound,it would have 

en différent.” Had she not Known that he loved her 

o whom he was wedded, it would not, have- seemed 
so stratge... Had even he, forgetful for the passing 
moment of his loyalty to the.absent, bestowed on-her 
one ardent looky given to her one sigh, or breathed a 
ingle-word of preference, there might haye been an 
excuse for her sitiguta? passion. 

But neither of those high-born ladies sought excuse 
in their-passionaté hearts. They loved—not wisely, 
but they. loved! 


CHAPTER XRVE: 


Nor ‘withthe’ keen sagacity of a professional hun- 
ter of rogues’ and ‘robbers, but ‘with the pomp,and 
pride of Tnilitery display, the governor prepared to 
open his ¢ampaign against the Red Douglass and his 
band’ OftHé morniug whdb his proparations fora 
startwere all tonchided, his men and officers,, uni- 
formed and “armed in the best manner, were assem- 
bled Bbefore'the Goycrnment house, while a band of 
music filled the-air with martial harmony. 

The governor, mounted, with..a select. staff of 
officers’ around Hirh, rode ‘proudly along, in, front 
of his .men, to review them.béfore. the order, to 
march was given: . In ‘this suite, dressed in uniform, 
Seth! Warner, rodé,‘quite-as conspicuously as. the 
rest; and, had the governor but,known it, he might 
have ‘found othérs.of the dreaded band even there 
in His ‘line, -unifornred like: the. rest, of the. Govern- 
ment force. For the men whom John Smith enlisted 
werd, of course, supposed to be as loyal and trust- 
worthy as himself. “And so far as he was, were.they. 
No more. 


“When I +éell4you-your ears-will be longer then 
they naturally are; and heaven knows their length is 
great-enough new” retorted ‘the -lady; aemeeenly- 
turning her back upon»the governor haughtily, and 
walking-into the house. 

“You at least willinform me, Mary,” said the go- 
vernor, addressing his daughter. 

“Yes,” replied Lady Mary, quickly. “Of course 
I will, for though the Red Douglass treated us cour- 
teously, and did not permit even’ the rude air ‘to 
blow roughly on our faves, I ought, as your daughter, 
to do all that I can to bring, him.to a shameful 
doom.” 

The goyerner could not tell. fromthe looks which 
accompanied her words, or the tone in which they 
were spoken, whether she meantrmockery or not, but 
he said, hastily, 

“Then tell me.at once, child, for my forceris,ready 
for the march.” 

“You remember the place. where you ‘were cap- 
tured, father ?” 

*“Yes—well. But where is he?” 

“T should judge, father, that he is fortified in the 
mountains, about a day’s journey east, of. that 
place Y” 

“Why, child, he went with us nearly south-west 
from there after we were taken, and from that direc- 
tion I came, when I escaped.” 

“Yes; he undoubtedly wished, by taking sucha 
course, to mislead youand us.as)to:his real. position,” 
said Lady Mary, coolly. 

“Still more, one of his band, who was,'to. be my 
guide, but has been treacherously murdered, told me 
that he was in a pos ition near the sea-side,” continued 
the governor, 

“He was there, I heard him say, when, he first 
landed,” said the Lady Mary: “But he: was not 
weak enough to stay where:he could be so easily ap- 
proached.” 

“The girl is right, I'd warrant,” mutiered' John 
Smith, loud enough to be heard,by the governor, as 
well as.-by the-Lady Mary, who, glancing towards 
him, saw a look which she was puzzled:to understand. 
Yet it meant encouragement in her plan of deception, 
she thought, and she - therefore watched him as she 
continued : 

“Tt took us four, days to travel from,where he kept 
us to reach the sea-side!” 

“Then, indeed, he must be well.in the interior. 
By as means did your mother and-yonurself. get 
here ?”? 

“Tn a coasting vessel that he had captured in some 
way,” replied the young lady. 

“Let the captain of the vessel be questioned, and 
if anything important be gained from him, follow me 
with -the “hews,” said the governor to one of his 
office TS. 

Then bidding his daughter adieu, the governor 
gave the order to march,,and rode on at theshead of 
the column. 

One of his suite remained) for) an instant, unper- 
ceived by him, to speak to the Lady Mary, 





“You've done the Red Douglass a good turn, young 





lady,” said he, 
see him.” 
“Then you are 
lady in surprise. 
“Tam.. One of his officers, ma’am, but now acting 
a bit friendly with your governor, to lead him on to 
a bit of a wild-goose cha Good bye, ma’am—good 
bye, keep my secret, and you'll never lose by it.” 


“and he shall hear of it as soon as I 


of his friends, too,” said the 


one 


HAPTER XXVIII. 

Forsome time after the lugger left the coast of 
Franceyshe was favoured with fresh but not adverse 
winds, and, ably navigated by Greme and his hardy 
crew, she made rapid headway towards the land of 
her destination. Certain hardships there were for 
the crew to endure, which were: unknown to Jeannie 
Douglass and Margery’ Greme in the cabin, but 
these the staunch crew bore manfully and without a 
murmur, for' they knew they Were a stern but real 
necessity. Large enough for safety; yet too small 
to carry provisions and water to be:used on so long 
a voyage plenteously, by so large-a-crew, from the 
start the men were placed on a very scant allowance 
of both food and drink. 

This was unknown to the two femaics, who were 
allowed all they wished. But both were too much 
troubled with sea-sickness to be very extravagant in 
the use of the articles mentioned. 

Cheerfully keeping aratch and “wately-with all the 
regularity of a disciplined many, thé crew of the 
lugger seconded Walt Gramein hisaim-of making 
the voyage as quiekby'as itcoukk-b@smade. Barely 
sighting: the Capede~Verdé» Islandsy-skirting the 
dveary coastof A fricaias. closely as hedared, the fear- 
loss navigator sped on his staunch’ little craft until, 
bysobservation, for: he dared ‘not go near enough to 
sight it, he found that he had cleared the Cape of 
Good. Hope. 

There was a glad look on the faces of his tired 
and-anxious comrades, when Walt Graeme made this 
announcement, for though they had far, very far 
yet to go over the sea, they had accomplished this 
great distance without the loss of a sail or a spar, 
without any accidents, and all the time had been 

n by but two vessels, one a Dutch trader, from 
the Spice Islands, and the other an inward bound 
vessel; which from her: sharp hull, tant rig and 
course for the African coast, was evidently after a 
cargo of “ black-birds,” the usual term of Guineamen 
for slaves. 

Tom Hammond, ever gay, ready alike for work or 
for fun, had be an universal favourite on board. 
Thongh a cabin passenger, by the’ invitation of 
Greme, there was never a call to take a pull at 
sheets or halliards that he was not on hand, ready 
to take hold, and before one fourth of the voyage 
had:been completed he had learned) the use of the 
sextant so well that he could take: a lunar or solar 
observation or distance, just as well:as the captain 
himself. 

With the aptitude with which some men are gifted, 
he took to nautical knowle as easily as a young 
duck takes to swimming, and thus in a short time he 
was an acquisition on, board rather than a super- 
numerary. Greme became very much attached to 
him, confiding in truth more to him perhaps than te 
the oldest of his comrades. 

One evening, long after passing tho Cape, having 
laid their course for the Australian, coast, he was 
seated aft by the side of Graeme, listening to the 
pleasant das hof the waters as the lugger swept on 
before.a six or seven knot breeze, while forward the 
deck-watch were knotted together, singing a favourite 
old Scottish sea-song, with a chorus;which, at the 
end of every stanza, bronght every voice into play. 

It was near midnight, the moon at its full, making 
everything almost as light as day, while only here 
and there a passing cloud could be: seen above the 
horizon. 

“What do you suppose d'm thinking of just now, 
Captain Walt?” asked Tom, turning his face to- 
wards that of Greeme, 

“That would be hard to tell,” replied the latter. 
“Some. yellow haired angel, 1 suppose, whom you 
have left behind you. Dark haired men like their 
opposites always.” 

“ You nearly hit ithe mark,” said he, with a laugh. 
“J was thinking, of an angel; one whom either 
of us:eanever feel aught for but respect; one, too, 
whom;we have not left behind, Iwas thmking why 
we had been blessed with fair winds and smooth seas 
for so.much of the time we have beeniout, And 
the thought came tome ‘that it wes because there 
was a real living angel on board the lugger to call 
down blessings on us as we go.” 

“Ay, . Youmean:-the lady of our chief !” 

“Yes,” replied Tom. “She has borne her gricf 
so nobly, she meets peril and bears hardship so 
calmly, that it is angelic indeed. ; When she shows 
her sweet face on deck every man looks brighter fox 


spoke 
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a glance from her eyes. There is not a man on board 
who would not risk life to give her a moment of 
pleasure—not one who would not die in her defence, 
if harm threatened her.” 

“That is so!” said Graeme. “ But I don’t like this, 
Tom—I don’t like this !” 

The last exclamation from the lips of Greeme was 
caused by the sudden cessation of the breeze which 
had been wafting them so pleasantly along. The 
flapping of the sails against the spars, and the rolling 
of the lugger with no wind to steady her, was the 
first announcement of the calm. 

Greme sprung to his feet, and, casting a hurried 
glance all around the moon-lit horizon, looked in vain 
fora token of what he feared, almost knew was 
coming—a storm—yet he could see no sign but the 
sudden calm which had come upon thom. 

His companion, whose experience had not yet 
taught him all the lessons of an ocean life, looked 
more with wonder upon the anxious face of the cap- 
tain than anything else. 


“What isthe matter, Walt ? You look blue under , 


the gills. Are you dreaming of bad Juck ?” 

“No, Tom—I am not dreaming,” replied Greeme. 
“But never came so sudden a calm without there 
was a storm to follow. I do not know much about 
the latitudes where we are, but that sudden storms 
and fearful hurricanes prevail and are frequent, I have 
read and heard many a time. A storm is brewing 
somewhere, and we may as well get ready for it.” 

“ A storm !” said the other, with a laugh. “ A storm 
on a night like this, no cloud scarcely in sight ?” 

“Yes—clouds come quick enough when there is 
wind to bring them. I only wish I knew what 
quarter it would come from.” 

The men had ceased singing the instant the wind 
died away, for many of them knew, full as well as 
Walt Greme did, the ominous meaning of a sudden 
calm. 

Lower away, and close-reef every sail, my lads!” 
said the captain, in acalm, cheerful voice. “I expect 
we'll have all the wind we want in afewhours. And 
while you are at that, a part of you, the rest may as 
well get battens on the hatches, and get up preventive 
stays to the lower mast-beams. Send down topmasts 
too, and rig in the booms. No hurry, but see all 
snug, if it should come to blow heavy.” 

The crew at once proceeded to obey the orders, and 
within half an hour more the lugger was reefed, 
her upper spars all down and secure, and in every 
way prepared for a gale, let it come when and from 
what direction it might. 

And now hours passed, the watch was changed, 
and yet no wind came te flit even the reduced sails. 


















(THE LUGGER IN THE 8TORM.] 


Yet, his face still anxious, the captain walked his 
deck, unwilling to go below. 

Hammond, unbelieving in any immediate danger, 
remained with him for company’s sake, more than 
once laughing at what he termed his imaginary 
fears. 

Daylight came and the sun rose, not as usual like 
a wheel of burnished gold, but red—red as blood. 

Even this did not alarm Hammond, for he was not 
skilled enough in signs and omens to know its full 
meaning. But the old sailors were seen putting on 
their “ sou’-west” storm hats and tarpaulin storm 
jackets, while their eyes looked quite as anxiously 
around the horizon as did those of the captain. 

The day wore on, and the sea became as smooth 
and as hot, too, under that burning tropical sun as if 
it were molten glass. 

At noon the sea again began to swell, though no 
wind was felt, and not yet a cloud in sight. 

“Thank heaven, it will not force us from our 
proper course,” said Greeme, as the waves gradually 
swelling astern, told him far in advance from which 


! direction the wind was coming. 


And then he pointed out to Hammond the waves 
which already with electric speed gave notice of the 
unseen storm, that far away was upheaving the ocean. 

And he began now to feel that there had been 
a necessity, even if it were not so pressing, 
for the precautions which the experienced captain 
had taken. And when, at last, shortly after a meri- 
dian observation of the sun had given them their 
latitude, he saw a mass of black clouds swiftly 
coming up from the horizon astern, all his disbelief 
vanished in an instant. 

“ If we weather the gale that is coming now, I'll 
know the signs for the next,” he said to Greme, as 
he looked to the black cloud-bank. 

“ There is no if about it, Tom. We must weather 
it!” said Greme, with a smile. “We are too near 
the end of our voyage for misfortune to come upon 
us now. Go you into the cabin and quiet the angel 
there. Tell her a heavy blow is coming on, but it 
will be full abaft, and drive us fast towards the land 
where her bold husband is. Tell her all is snug 
below and aloft, and that she has nothing to fear.” 

Hammond at once went upon this errand, but soon 
came back, the lady herself in his company. Mar- 
gery, too, coming up as far as the head of the cabin 
door. 

“ Mr. Hammond says We are going to have a gale, 
but that it comes from a quarter which will not alter 
our course,” she said, addressing Greme. 

“He spoke truly, lady; it will blow fresh, but 
fair. Be not alarmed if the lugger rolls deeply. She 
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is well ballasted yet, and there will be no peril. 

The gale will but drive us faster on towards the 

land where the Red Douglass rules in his free 
ride.” 

“Then I care not how hard it blows,” she an- 
swered, with a smile. “I am no craven, to fear the 
storms which a- just heaven sends. I feel that we 
shall reach Australia safely, and that I shall soon 
press my noble husband to my bosom. Have no 
anxiety for me, good Greme. No sailor of you all 
will bear what comes more calmly.” 

And, with a smile as sweet as that of a babe look- 
ing up into its loving mother’s eyes, the young wife 
went back into the cabin. 

“You spoke the truth, Tom, when you said 
she was an angel,” said Greme, after she went below. 
“T fear no peril while she is on board. Harm can- 
not come to one so good and true as her. But there 
it comes! Put on the cabin hatch, men! Lower 
away all. We'll take the butt end of it, under 
bare spars.” 

In an instant the last orders were obeyed, for not 
more than a mile or so astern, a great wall of seeth- 
ing foam, a snow-like ridge, told the quick eyed sea- 
man that the wind was close at hand. Andthe clouds 
which had covered the sky with wonderful quickness 
now darkened overhead. _A few seconds more and a 
heavy roar, like the noise of some hungry or angered 
beast, reached their ears, and then while the last 
shout of Greme rang clear and loud, “ cling fast and 
lay low my boys,” the wind and wall of spray and 
foam came howling on. 

For an instant, before she could ‘gather headway, 
the lugger was buried in foam, and the wind seemed 
to press her bodily down into the ocean. But Graeme 
himself was at the helm, to aid the stout seaman sta- 
tioned there, and while the bare masts of the lugger 
fairly bent to the force of the hurricane, the noble 
vessel rose and forward like a frightened char- 
ger, just loosened from the reins. On, on, without a 
foot of canvass set, not even the compass visible in 
the spray and cloud-wrapped darkness, she flew, her 
crew clinging for life to the ropes which had been 
riven for the purpose. 

The sea, which had been heaving so high, was 
actually smoothed down by the weight of the wind, 
and the lugger swept on and through it without 
rolling an atom now, but the two brave men at the 
helm knew well their duty, and with iron nerves 
kept her dead before it. To swerve a fathom either 
way wés to court destruction. Bravely, steadily in 
the wild turmoil of wind and sea, they held her in 
their grasp. 

(To be continued.) 





THE MISSING MAN. 
———_—————— 
CHAPTER XX. 


Tuat night Miss Evesham retired very sad. She 
could not bear the presence even of her maid, and 
sent her off early. 

She would be alone, to weep in secret and in si- 
lence over the fearful blow that had fallen upon her 
once happy household. 

Evesham Hall was quiet that night. The stillness 
of desolation seemed to prevail, till the moon went 
down, and the night winds came up, and sombre 
shades and sounding echoes haunted its corridors. 

Thus midnight came. 

She could not sleep. She sat at her chamber 
window, watching the flitting clouds, till the lamps 
in her boudoir outside burned dim and low, and the 
apartment seemed filled with phantom shadows. 
The dead and the living came to her mind, and as 
she thought of her helpless situation and her father’s 
danger, an eager longing to see Thornton took pos- 
session of her. 

“Oh, if he would only come, I know he would see 
the way clear! Dear father! NobleJohn Dunfield! 
They are innocent! I know they are! Why—why 
does he linger? Will no one aid me?” 

She had an unexpected answer to her question. 
The wind had momentarily lulled, and the rain on the 
glass had ceased. In thatinterval every other sound 
became more distinct. : 

There were soft footsteps. Her heart beat with 
sudden fright, and she turned quickly on her chair. 
Right in the doorway, between her chamber and her 
boudoir, stood a tall figure, indistinct and indefinite 
in its outline. She could not tell who or what it was. 

The half-expiring lamps in the boudoir were in- 
sufficient to light the chamber, and the face and fea- 
tures were in shadow. 

In nameless terror Miss Evesham gazed on this ap- 
parition. The only sound that broke the stillness was 
the loud throbbing of her pulses. It seemed as if 
winds and waters were hushed into deeper repose, that 
the coursing blood in her bosom might be alone vocal, 
telling of her fear. So, with fixed gaze, she sat and 
waited, nor knew what visage it was that thus re- 
garded her. 

The coachman’s legend of the burning eyes in the 
depths of night, the footprints in the old library, the 
weird lights and voices in the great chamber, her 
own lonely situation, with her only avenue of retreat 
out off by this mysterious intruder, ali these thronged 
on the poor girl’s. mine. * How should she get help ? 
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[GEORGE MAXWELL.) 


The dark figure took one step nearer. This broke 
the spell, and she uttered a prolonged and thrilling 
scream. 

There must have been a door open into the corri- 
dor, for just then a gust of wind caused one of the 
lamps on the boudoir mantelpiece to flash up brightly. 
In the momentary glow she was able to see the face of 
her visitor. Her heart no longer beat with terror, 
it grew still within her. With a single exclamation 
she fainted, the first time in her life, and sank to the 
floor. And that exclamation, full of inexpressible 
terror, was: 

“ George Maxwell!” 

What! The dead above ground? The man 
whose name had been on every lip through all that 
long day? Was he here to take vengeance for the 
past? Was she not already punished enough for 
her trifling with hearts, but that her discarded lover 
must come to haunt her very chamber with his 
ghastly presence ? 

Three great strides, and the intruder raised the 
prostrate girlin his arms, and bore her away. As 
he passed into the boudoir, the light fell on his face, 
and it was indeed like that of death. 

Could John Dunfield have seen it, he would have 
shuddered. It was the same which he had seen at 
midnight, in the great corridor, scarcely three nights 
before. 

Hurrying footsteps sounded in the entry. The 
door of the boudoir was thrown open with a crash, 
and two men dashed into the apartment. 

One of them was Thornton, and the other Henley. 

“Ah, my good fellow, have I caught you at last ?” 
said the latter, as he sprang on the disturber of the 
household. “ You will hoodwink me no more, nor 
send honest men to gaol for pretended murder.” 

Thornton tore from the maniac’s arm the lovely 
daughter of Mr. Evesham, and carried her to a sofa. 
Henley’s voice recalled him : 

* Quick, he’s like a lion!” 

A sounding fall followed these words, mingled 
with the low, determined mutterings of Maxwell. 
For he and Henley went down together, strug- 
gling desperately. Henley, as he fell, drew his 
loaded club, but the other end of it was seized at 
once, and he could not use it. Thornton rushed to his 
side. He saw at a glance that the infuriated Max- 
well was a match for both of them. The maniac’s 
teeth were set; his eyes gleamed like coals of fire; 
every cord and muscle stood out like iron, and he 
began to emit howls of the most frightful character. 
Over and over they rolled, and tripping Thornton, 
he, too, went down. , 

The coachman was afraid of hobgoblins, but when 
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he heard sounds of human contention, his fightin? 
blood was up at once, and he hastened to the rescue. 
It remained for him to put the finishing blow to the 
unequal contest. 

Miss Evesham had recovered her senses, and sat 
upright, watching with a terrified interest the progress 
of the struggle, and its result in the conquest of the 
madman, and his secure incarceration in irons. 

“There is your George Maxwell, alive and well, 
Miss Evesham,” remarked Thornton, approaching 
her. “ Your father and your lover are clear.” 

Her cheeks glowed with a sudden flush of joy. 
She had hardly yet, in the deep interest of the pre- 
vious moments, had a chance to think of that. Her 
father’s innocence established! The alleged victim 
there in person, before her eyes! Overcome by the 
depths of her emotion, unable to speak, she bowed 
her face into her hands, and throwing herself upon 
the arm of the sofa, burst into tears. 

“ But how is it ?” queried the coachman, as he wiped 
from his brow the blood that trickled from a wound 
received in the affray. ‘Ifthe man’s dead, how can 
he be alive? And about the body in the field, and 
the marks in the old library, and the account-book 
in master’s drawer? That’s what puzzles me.” 

“ All his work,” said Henley, pointing to the pros- 
trate madman. “The cunning of insanity, prompted 
by the instincts of revenge. But he won't do it 
again, I’ll wager.” 

And Henley felt his own nearly dislocated wrist, 
and cast a meaning glance at Mr. George Maxwell. 
The latter glared at him, but made no remark. 

Miss Evesham arose from the sofa, and went hur- 
riedly to her boudoir. In a few seconds she re- 
appeared with a bonnet on her head, while her 
eager fingers were busy with the fastenings of one 
of those long gray cloaks which ladies wear in threat- 
ening weather. 

Thornton looked at her in some surprise. 

“ Where are yougoing, Miss Evesham?” 

“My father!” was her reply, and she stood be- 
fore him with eyes fairly dancing with joyful an- 
ticipation, and cheeks glowing like two blush roses 
on a June afternoon. 

He regarded her in mute admiration. But his 
thoughts did not for one instant cease to be true 
to one who was far away. He had had his lesson, 
and he feared school was not over for him yet, 
either. 

“True,” he finally said. “Your father! And 
John Dunfield? You shall go and liberate them. 
Jim, the horses! As quick as you can get them 
We have to call on the justice.” 

‘The coachman needed no second bidding. 
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‘And Iy wonder what the vengeance ’s going on?” he 
queried, as he hurried downstairs, lantern in hand. 
“It’s a dangerous creature they’ve got, and I 
shouldn’t like his spite on me.” 

“And no more ghosts in the house,” echoed the 
servant girls, as they followed the coachman and 
heard the story. The great chamber door could bes 
passed now at night, and no one be frightened. 

“And John Dunfield?” murmured Miss Eveshamy 
repeating Thornton’s words, and looking down as¥ 
she spoke. “I owe him so much, oh, so much!” 

“He is worthy of his reward, Isabel Evesham,” 
was Thornton’s reply. 





CHAPTER XXtT. 


Mr. JomeDUNFIELD was alone in hisgeomwithin 
the gloomy preeincts of a prison. 

Bars and bolts there were, but the ampectrofithe 
place was more cheerful than that of a ell, andthe, 
furniture and fittings had an air of» cethforty, Of 
course the myrmidons ofthe law would\tetseonfine 
in a blacksand noisomedungeon the head of. Heigreat 
house of ‘Evesham and.Cos.. THey  hadutoe igrent 
respect for wealthttand position to proesed.torund 
necessary extremities. 

Mr. Dunfield wasi castdownydespondentandiiy on - 
his couch after midnight, wrapped’ in umelancholy 
meditation., That noblesheart; which/had-offered it~ 
self on the altarof.truthlove and fidelity,’ to save 
Miss Evesham’s father frondifiGmour,;was wrung 
with regretto think thatthe saerificeshad been all 
in vain. 

There were footsteps inthe vaulted entry. The 
key rustled in the lock, thédooravas flung open, and 
some one entered. 

Mr. Dunfield rose 40 asi ition.:. The sudden 
entrance of the light blindedhitmat first, but after a 
moment he kne w tlat-Thormteatstood before him. 

‘Thornton!” cried Dunfiel® springing, forward. 

“Tam glad you are here. Wchaseebeemovanting 
you somuch. Mr. Evesham istiumocent= YOu nmust 
liberate him. I alone amrguilty?” 

In his eagerness he clasped Thornton’s hand with 
. warm pressure in both of his, and gazed earnestly 
in his face, asif perfectly confident that the barrister’s 

ll-known legal acumen could see the avenue open 
through which the aceused might walk out free. 

Thorntonsmiled. Dumfield looked.on this conduct 
with surprise,-almiest with anger. . To think that he 
should smile in such an hour as this. 

“T have seen Mr. Evesham,’ replied. Thorntom, 
“and Miss Evesham, too. I come to you lastybut you 
can forgive that.” 

*How-does he bear it, Mr.. Taylor?’ Is. not. his 
heart broken? Ob,1 pity him! Aud when think 
that I am the author of his misforiunme, it seems. to 
me as if no fate would be, too-hard'to punish me. 
Only for my wild passion ‘he would not have been 
here, branded as a felon, disgraced.” 

Thornton again smiled, a singular’ smile, and 

pressed more fervently the hand of Dunfic ld. 

‘As for your first question,” said he, “I can.tell 
you that Mr. Evesham bears-it, like,a hero, Why, 
he is actually jovial about it.. Not five minutes. age 
I heard him rejoicing ;over his unexpected, fate. . I 
wi ll tell him what a devoted friend: he jas in you, 
Mr. Dunfield.. No nobl r, no truer heart than yours 
ever existed.” 

These last words.of Mr. Taylor's were spoken with 
leep feeling, and his. eyes, accustomed thongh, he 

s to exciting. seenes,, were ‘suffused. with, an. un- 
biddep meisture. 

“Oh,” he thought, “if Miss Evesham.does not 
reward this man, she deserves to live alone.” 
g!” echoed Dunfield. “Mr.,Evesham 
rejoicing over his- unexpected. fate? Mr. Taylor, 
are you insane? oramil?. DoJ indeed hear.-you 
correctly £ 

John Dunfield stood with, eyes dilated and. with 
lips slightly.open, the picture of surprised er nquiry. 

- hovnton aoiually laughed,.and.for an !instaat 

ild not-replysy.. Then he said: 

“ You open aright. And not ouly that, but. Miss 
I ham jo ed him in his rejo ing I left them 
not long age te talking as che rfully as tw: ) crie kets.” 

‘And Isabel | here!” exclaimed Dunfield. “© At 
nid dnight? Why, she went.home 1 mg.ago.) Is this 

ll true that, you are telling me?” 

“ Every; word; of it,.and,I speak: tle word with 
that respect which every human being should feelin 
taking,such.a verification upon this lips. All I have 
tuld you is as true as truth itself.” 

A angi light flashed across tle,face of John 
Dunfield.. His countenance caught a sudden ‘inep ira- 
t ; his cheeks glowed and his eyes brightened. 
Bag rly he exclaimed : 

Something: has happened, something Strange. 
What is it? Tell me ationcel Do.notjkeep me 


longer in suspense!” 
“ You are right,” 


returned: the barrister. “‘ Some- 








hess it. 
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thing hes. inde ed happened that is strange. Mr. 
agg ABE es Me voice trembled as. he spoke it— 
sg eld, I bring you jo news! George 
Maxwell is alive!” a 

The next: words came from Dunfield’s lips like) 
thé report of a pistol, and made_ the echoes resound 
biwiid:chorus through all the vaulted corridors. 

* Alive! George Maxwell alive !” 

Hé' stepped back in astonishment... Hée! his’ 
hands. Onerinstant he:gazed on Thornton's 
if to bé.assuredethat this was not all. adreampthen} 
a onvhisknees, bowed his head-son:hishands 

nd-was-silent.. 


. Fob short'time the stillness of pn a 7 
that room». Thornton remained moti=hless» 
knew-that a true Christian heart was: 
meed of praisesto the Power thatrules And 
he, too; bowed his head, and wished thatthistoway 
soul could be attumed to such thanksgivingsy 

Some. one, else who was peeping inv at thewopen 
door, wipedtears'of sympathy from her cheeks, and 
stood, déaper shadows. 
| Sueledtableawh!) Oh, that she,had lived to wite 


JohmDiinfidld rose to his feet a newamany Every 
line ob hi#face seemed changed. His-old manner of 
self-comtyol returned, subdued and chastened, but 
Hot thaidess absolute. 

Higiidoked ch@erful, more manly, more elevated, as 
if aswonld of igmeminy had been raised from his hearts 
and-biain. 

: “Phorntonp! le said; 
shames. Is it possible ?” 

Thoratdn smiled. 

1 Anyiiitigds: \possible now, only ofirsteyoummet} 
hearmy story,” 


“How can I}wait? Yousdo not: knewewhat _ 
tumultfemoti ~ ae eg have raised 
in my™breast: eto them, I beg of yous! 
now." 

© Anped fas te,” laughed. Thornton; “ that} 


I "can- set you ory "In the nature of things,- 
you must wait a little at.least.. Listen to me. Do 
you remember the night thatfirst I came-to the Eve- 
sham mansion and slept in tle great chamber?” 

“ Too well! too well!” ejaculated Dunfield, with a 
shudder. “ Do not-speak of it.” 

“On .that night,” resumed. Thornton, “I was 
awakened by some one walking.in my.room.,, Whe it 
was I cannot tell, for they fled in the darkness,” 

“Tt was me,” interposed. Dunfield... ““Overeome by 
the deed I haddone, I wandered. in there, scarcely 
knowing what I did.. Goon; I am: full of anxiety 
tu hear.” 

Thornton-eontimed his narrative: 

“ The wind blew open that seeret door. | Light in 
hand I went downstairs, and found the old library, 
Stumbling. over the threshold ‘my, candle was ex- 
tinguished. Imagine my feelings, when, striking. 
match, I beheld the ghastly eyes: of what seemed to 
bea corpse starmg me in the face,” 

“ And. then?” inquired. Dunfield, almost, imperi+ 
ously. “ What followed?” 

“Then the eyes closed... I -hearda long drawn 
heavy sigh, and knew that life, and notdeath; was 
before me.” 

Mr. Dunfield clasped his hands and exclaimed): 

“For that. mercy, thank heaven} . I did not kill 
him !” 

Thornton, not noticing the interruption, went on¢ 

“With another match I lightedimy. candle», The 
person before me began.to-revive.;, Who he was, I 
knew. not; In low ‘tones, and. for certain ‘reasons, 
which I as a barrister could not refuse; he- gained 
from me a promise of professional secrecy. I aided 
him \to leave the place, for when fully recovered 
he was able to walk, . After escorting him ta aiplace 
of safety, I left him.,. When next I went.to.see-how 
he was, ‘he had disappeared, and the. people tof the 
house did. not know: whither.” 

Once more John, Durfield interrupted: 

“ And what is the-end of this mystery?” 

“ That man, Mrs Dunfield, was a lunatic... He had 
once been 2 lover of Miss Evesham’s.. Being nejected 
by her, he had determined on revenge!’ Possessed 
of wealth, and being only at Jong intervals in.an un4 
sound state of mind, he ‘secretly had outstanding 
billsand notesagainst Mr. Evesham, purchased by his 
creatures,tothe extent of morethan one hundred thon- 
sand pounds, and presented those elaims all. inone!day, 
with the object of breaking:down the! financial credit: 
of the Evesham Bank... This, was tobe :hisifirst 
stroke. His agents, acting for a master whose name 
they “kept. to’ themselves; engaged me: asi theit 
arenes andias sueh( I ‘came:to Mr. Evesham,tliat: 
night.” 

“ And you foiled them,")interposed Danfidld..““ Miss» 
Evesham told meso onee, with tears of gratitude on! 
her cheeks.” 

“ That failure of his plot worked: de¢per enmity in} 
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as} well finally saw 
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be searched for as dead, had sowerds offe red for his 
body, obtained the corpse of a pauper, and buried it 
at night“in a spot ‘near your house, dressed it in his 
own clothes, and with his watch and papers in the 
cnger Insthe cunning of his lunacy he haunted 
he mansiony.and. depositedconvincing proofs of 

crimein the-very bedroom of Mr» Evesham. Hints 
whichded tothe deyglopmentof these hidden objects 
givenvte thedetectives. And Max- 
successful, his victim torn 
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He ?” echoed Dunfield, “ what inso- 
lence.” And then’ ett sone coger moe Dunfield 
_ “ He-did notdare-to harm her.” 

“No,” was-Thornton’s reply. “We brought her 
away, safe-and well, to liberate her father, and 
‘ou: 
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“Dear Bel, how much she has suffered,” exclaimed 
Dunfield. “Now they can be happy together again. 
It will always fill me with pleasure to-know that, 
though I may not see it.” 

Mr. Dunfield was thinking just then of his hopeless 
love. It irresistibly .overleaped all the joy of that 
hour and came into his mind. A little selfish, per- 
haps, but it would not be kept out. As he spoke he 
turned a little away from'the lightand the door, as if 
to hide lis countenance, 

There was-a sadness in his,voiee. that-more than 
one auditor perceived. 

Softly the door opened,,and light feet crossed the 
floor, while a sweet,.low voice. at his-elbowmurnaured 
in tones of tenderness : 

“ We shall'‘never berhappy without you, John1”’ 

Mr., Dunfield, tumed iswidenly,.asif, a, touch. of 
electricity had moved his; foot, »A new, expression 
came intohis face.;, Right-inifront. of him, stood Miss 
Evesham, bewitchingly beautiful, with,,eyes ,and 
cheeks speaking the feelings of, her soul. 

* Bel, dear (Bel 1”. cried Johm Dunfielit.,, Overcome 
by surprise and joy, his self-controlwas driven away, 
and his nature asserted itself inj aetinaend in words. 
For, ‘as:he speke, handly thinking what the, said, he 
held out his arms towards the lovely. girl. 

She looked searchingly at -him, dropped her.eyes 
as if irresolute; then, with a deeper colour mantling 
over herfaoe; came selaser toohim,, aud, was gathered 
into the-elasp,of as pure and,truc,a-love'as ever man 
bestowed on womnn., Ah,, what! shall that.life, be 
hereafter, whichsis,elljleve? 

“ What; is: this?” eried, Dunfield, scarcely believing 
the'evidenee of; hiseseuses.- Do I dream,?; ‘Is. this 
happiness teaba. Ate yon indeed mine, dear/Bel 2” 

Her reply was whispered softly,,bat-his, quick ear 
canghtievéry words 

se Yours | for every, d¢hnt,if 1am, worthy, such as 
you,’ 

t Her eyes were: raised. for, reucend ag she spoke, 
and as quickly fell again: ; Butjin thatflash of vision 
he read the whole story, and knew. that he wasloved 
as well as honoured. 

There in the doorway was the grayrhaired Paul 
Evesham, with gratiiudein hisheart, | and pleasure 
in his eyes. 

“Noid oho,” he exelaimed,|as hei come, forward 
with: hand-extendéd, }{{ no, we, could not let you gu, 
and-sa we make you @ partner, in the, house of Eve- 
sham and.Co. 

To say that Thornton was not superlatively happy 
as he beheld this triple greeting, would be not to.say 
the truth. He was prond jof (Bel’s ingenuousness, re- 
joieed, at. the:good Paul: Erasham’s joy, and,.more 
than all; gratitieds thatthe devetion,ithe honour, the 


purity of: life and puxpose, andthe spotless weeny 


of John Dunfidld should, have been) sa,crowneds wi 
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CHAPTER, XXII. 


THORNTON sat in his sanctuary one morning, be- 
hind the baize door, where ‘the favoured few’were 
alone admitted.’ In the outer room his- chief ‘clerk 
was busy; arranging briefs and preparing. eases, and 
the rattle of the paper came faintly in through ’the 
partition. 

“ Allare happy but me!”*héexelaimed, ashe leaned 
baek in hisehair. “ What-can possess that mad-girl 
to elnde-me-so?’ Two journeys <into the country 
and no’ trace of hey, only that: she and her mother 
hid taken their trunks and gone on‘s journey. Ah, 
if’ she ‘only: knew all, she wonld not hide ‘herself, 
There’s only ‘one way left)!” ‘he continued-“with 
sudden animation. “I'il'do it, Til put Henley and 
his'erew on her track: I will find her.” 

Saying this, he sprang fronr his chair, and walked 
hurriedly to and fro.» Fortunately hé was alone,: so-}: 
that no one knew the undignified and’ excited. 
air and manner of .the usually calm and dignified 
barrister. 

What.he hadsoliloquized was, ‘indeed,trua . The 
day after the liberation of Miss-Evesham’s lover and 
father, he:had gone down! agaim inta, the country 
town) where! he had: last seen. Nottie, onky to berdis~ 
appointed, ard atlird journey had produced no betier 
results, -The:'fair. girl .he cloved "had gone, and. he 
feared: had»gone for ever ;'for: he: knew! not, what 
paper mightiannounce to him; that) she had wedded 
anothér.!: The :very thought: was-desperation, and 
threw himinto a fever ofianxietys’ His love forthe 
fugitive grew stronger and strongen, in proportion to 
its hopelessness, and he lad at lastrresolved ‘on the 
rather.doubtful expedient: of tracing his lost lady 
love through the agency of an officer. 

“There is something wrong. If I can only find 
her again, and make her tell me what it is, perhaps 
I can*provethat she is in-error.” 

The idea had hardly entered his’miné» when ‘the 
door leading from thé outer room into the-entry’was 
heard to open: .A‘tone fell on» hig: ear that made 
himrstop im his hurried watk, asif/he‘hadbéen turned 
into‘a ‘statue. 

“ Heavens! her voice!” 

Thisis what he héard. 

“ T’am looking for'the office ‘of Driscoll ‘ant Oo., 
attorneys.’ Onn you direct mre-to it?” 

Thornton ‘remembered that ‘the: plate at ‘his’ own 
door was very ‘smalJ: and that'thé speaker could ‘not 
know into whose apartment she was walking. 

“Up one ‘flight, miss,” he heard-his clerk say,’in 
very bland tones, as was quite natural when speak- 
ing ‘to’ a’ pretty womans “The -first’ door on the 
right;‘at the-head of the stairs.” 

“T+ am» obliged: ‘to’ -you,” ‘wasthé answer, and 
Thornton ‘knew, too, thesmallest sparkle and’the 
deepest’ ‘dimple of the: smile that-accompanied: that 
reply. His-héart ‘way fairly’ ou fire now. What 
shouldrhe do? - The door*was heard to’ close again. 
He sprang out into the clerk’s' room, and raved 
at him like-a madman. 

“ Go, call her back! Tell her you weremistaken. 
Say ‘he’s gone out—say he’s in here—anything, only 
bring-her back. I want ‘to see that lady alone; in 
my office.- Go, quick!” 

T'é'say that the methodical man of business’ was 
not overwhelmed with astonishment at: this sudden 
invasion of his territory, andthe menacing attack on 
the steadiness: of ‘red tape; would not:be to say the 
truth. But he had no titne allowed for deliberation. 
Tliornton’s impetuous will swept his’ away before it 
like chaff’ After*a single’ second ‘of wonder, the 
clerk started for ‘tlie door with'a rush, and’ was: out- 
side’ with a promptness and -celerity that was -emi- 
nerithy commendable in Thornton’s eyes: The latter 
incontinently returned to his sanctuary 

When Nettie and the clerk ‘re-entered’ the-room, 
she wasaecomparied by~the same gentleman who 
had been’seen at thé country mansion, only now he 
did not, wear’a white neck-tie, and,his' appearance 
generally;was more stylish, as if he had..either .mot 
with, or expected some remarkably good fortune. 

“If itshould be her husband,” mattered Thornton, 
as he took. stray peep through a little crack, in the 
green, cloth of his door. 

And he.compressed his lips and frowned savagely 
as he turned away. 

“ Will:yow take a seat, sir?” inquired tho clerk of 
the stylish gentleman, putting forward an*arm-chair. 

“Here is.a»newspaper.” ‘Then,to -Nettie—“ You 
will ; find. the . barrister, madam, in his private office, 
He is; disengaged at. present, and. will be glad to 
welcome.you.” 
Thornton in his beart blessed .the clerk for his 
self-possession and tact... It was,as good as doubling 
his salary. 

“T am pleased iat that,” was what Nettie responded 
to the, clerk., “I came.some distance to see Mix 


Driscoll; and must go away in the afternoon train., I 


“ Perfectly, I assure you,” returned the clerk. 

And Nettie moved‘in the direction indicated. The 
stylish gentleman seemed inclined to follow her. He 
stepped, half irresolutely, a foot or more in the same 
direction. 

The clerk, fully aroused to the importance: of the 
occasion, and with his professional interests strongly 
enlisted:in his master’s cause, interposed. It was a 
game that heratherliked, now that “he had entered 
upon it. 

“You will find | this “large: arm-chair more com 
fortable, sir; than:the other.. Mr. Driscoll is a very 
peculiar man. Hoe never tikes to talk to two clients 
at onee.. At his age, you know;' men are apt to. be 
peculiar. Has.‘he had ‘your case: in-his-hands be- 
fore?” 

The gentleman glanced at the form of Nettie just 
disappearing from view, and stammered: 

“Yes! no! That is, Miss Parkhurst has. He is 
her adviser, That: is, he was her unele’s before 
he died. It’s» his property that: she *came: to see 
about.” 

“Oh! Olt Miss Parkhorst is his heiress;:then, I 
perceive. Now' I think of it,‘exactly so.” 

The gentleman gave up the chase, and threw him- 
self into the proffered seat, while the: clerk, with 
astonishing audacity, plied him with all sorts of small 
talk, expatiated largely on the Parkhurst estate, 
though feeling his way cautiously by questions, and 
to-all-intents and purposes acquitted himself as ‘an 
ablevally of his illustrious chief. He was ‘resolved 
to keep the man’s thoughts employed, and preventa 
diversion. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Waew Nettie entered the offive, and the green 
door ‘closed behind her, she advanced lightly a few 
steps into the centre of the roum before she saw any 
one. 

Thornton had purposely stood’ a little on one'side, 
and when she turned enquiringly round, he had. cut 
off her retreat. 

The first glance of each at the other, face: to face, 
was full of excitement to both: 

Thoraton’s heart beat: quickly for an instant, and 
then-grew. strong and calm within -himy under the 
pressure of a mighty will. 

Nettie’s eyes first looked surprised, then pleased, 
then full of annoyance.. He noted: their ‘first ex 
pression of pleasure, and felt more certain-that the 
foundations of his faith were laid in her heart. 

“Nettie, I have been looking for you. Iam very 
unhappy in your absence. Why do youavoid me 
so ? »? 

Nettie’s voice trembled as she responded: 

“Mr. Taylor, this is too unkind. I ‘came: to see 
Mr. Driscoll. Why do you persecute meso ?” 

“ Because I love youbecause I cannot forget you 
—because I must have you, or be for ever a.sad and 
solitary man. You did love me, your look tells me 
that you do now. Why condemn me to misery, and 
yourself to life-long regret?» Why, not aceept me, 
Nettie?- What have I-done?” 

Her face began to assume a new’ expression. 

“Tt is-an insult to ask-me‘such a question: - Your 
own heart ought to tellyou. Iam not your monitor, 
and neither shall you be mine. I am going, and 1 
forbid: you to follow me again—to speak to me again. 
Let me: pass!” 

“ Only one’moment stay, and then you'may ‘leave 
me: Tell me ‘why I may not speak’ to you—why it 
is that you hate me? That is the mystery: that 
wrings my soul, and heaps on“me tenfold’ misery. 
That; at least, is not much to say-” 

The lady’s course was free to the door, but she 
stopped, and’ said ‘impressively, and ‘with deepem- 
phasis : 

“ And I shall never, never say’ it. - Every~ senti- 
ment of self-respect forbids it. We shall part here, 
and Tf hope for ever.” ‘ 

Aj slight tremour was in’ her tone: at these words. 
Thornton was too’ much’ stung: by her persistent 
denial to heed it much. Foolish man to place such 
worship’on‘'an' earthly idol, and forget the higher, 
nobler, and more -enduring bliss. 

“Nettie, 1 had-thought there might be something 
left for me to-enjoy. I alone am unhappy now. My 
dearest friends, John: Dunfield and Isabel Evesham, 
have forgotten their trials in each other’s love, and 
I had hoped that you and I, Nettie; might stand up 
at the same marriage service. Happy. dream,’ too 
happy for reality!” ; 

Nettie’s colour flushed vividly over her face; her 
expression changed singularly, and-she put her hard 
quickly on her bosom, as if to still a sudden pulsa- 
tion of her heart... She looked. eagerly into. his 
face. 

“Of whom did you speak?” she eried,.‘ of Isabel 
Evesham and who else ?” 


know of them?” e-claimed Thornton with a new 

interest. 

“ And are you not engaged to Miss Evesham ? Are 

younot:to be married to her?” ejaculated Nettie, 

now thrown ‘completely off her guard by his words, 

which ‘seemed to touch some sceret spring of her 

mind, which he had not before reached. 

A’ sudden light broke over him. His» blood 

leaped through his» veins with quickened pulsation. 

His» voice was full of hope and cheer, ashe re- 

plied, quickly: 

“Married toher! Never. Not engaged. What 

is it, Nettie? Is‘this the secret? Has some foe 

libelled me, Nettie? For pity’s sake speak!” 

Her form quivered a moment. with emotion, and her 

eyes sought the floor. When she raised them again, 

it was frankly, fully and fairly to his, asif she would 

read his very soul through them,'as she inquired, in 

an almost solemn manner: 

“Ts this true, Thornton? | Is it true,as. you hope 

for happiness here, and else where ?” 

“Nettie,” was his impressive eager reply, “it is 
true, every letter of it. I'am not engaged to Miss 
Evesham, and never was. Sheis happy with the love 
of as noble a man.as ever trod the earth, and one 
whom I commended more than once to her regard. 

She adores him, Nettie, and would neither leave him, 
nor have me.” 

Her hands were busy foran-instant with the little 
reticule.that hung suspended on her arm. Shedrew 

forth a note, and placed it in his hands. 

“Then what means this?” sho asked. 

He took it, glanced over it, and exclaimed: 

“ Andis this the testimony on which you condemned 
me? Letters from a madman, who hated me because 
I served Paul Evesham. . Nettio,. is this the truth? 
That you took suclitestimony against me ?” 

She, was no longer impetuous in bearing, nor stern 
in manner. Her cheeks glowed like twin roses, her 
eyes were filled with the old expression, as. she raised 
them fearlessly to her lover’s face. Then she ex- 
tended one snewy white hand towards him, and 
murmured : 

“Thornton, you have suffered. 
me?” 

He was in ecstacies. Hoe could hardly believe his 
senses. To be raised in one brief fiveminutes from 

the depths of despair to the height of bliss? It 
was as if some weird enchantment was broken by a 
magic wand and let the light of glory in. 

“Forgive you, Nettie?” he eried, as he took that 
proffered hand, and drewher to him. “ Can it be 
that I am, indeed, so blessed? Let me be still, and 
dream on.” 

Poor young man outside, with the stylish clothes 
and gentlemanly air. He had: lost. his! hoped-for 
wife; he had; lost the little ‘fortune that came with 
her by her dead uncle’s will; butimere than’ all, he 
lost his temper, and when he knew all, weut off in a 
rage. For after aitime, which seemed tov-him an hour, 
Thornton came out from the green baize door, leading 
Nettie ‘by the hand, both looking as radiant as it was 
possible for long. separated lovers to look, after 
making up their differences, and promising to be 
faithful and true to each other during the rest of 
their lives: The young gentidmam had known some- 
thing of it before. | Nowall was revealed to him at a 
glance, and, without stopping to hear the obvious 
truth, he beat a hasty retreat. 

Just then Mr. Dunfield entered with» Miss Eve- 
sham on his arm, and gazed in surprise at the couple 
before them. 

“ Why, Thornton!” cried) Miss: Evesham... “ You 
look as if you bad found a gold mine this) morning. 
What is it all about?” 

The smile on his face was a pleasant ‘one, as ‘he 
first glanced at the girl at his side, now blushing and 
downcast, and then at his welcome visitor. 

“ Better than. that,” he ejaculatefl, gaily. ‘ Dia- 
monds and rubies. Look;at her cheeks, and her eyes, 
ifshe’ll only let you. Miss Evesham, Mr. Dunfield, 
allow me to introduce to you my betrothed—Miss 
Nettie Parkhurst.” 

To attempt! to describe the scene that followed 
would be useless.) dt was a merry one, in which jest 
and repartee, sueceeded cach other in brilliant sue- 
cession, and even that good general, the clerk, was 
permitted:to join in the hour of congratulation. 

What) a pity it is; I hear some reader exclaim, 
that we cannot be plighted in troth more than once 
in a lifetime. 

Not so, for tlien the world would: be too bright, 
and men would forget: that there is a deeper love, 
and a more glorious happiness hereafter, for all who 
are tried, faithful, and true. 

THE END. 


Can you forgive 
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the 31st December last, was 20,757,127, and for the 
corresponding period in 1866, 22,328,609, showing a 


decrease of 1,571,482 passengers. This decrease of 
traffic was attributable partly to the obstruction of 
one of the leading thoroughfares by the works of 
the Holborn Viaduct, but more particularly to the 
straitened circumstances of the middle and lower 
classes, occasioned by the recent financial crisis, the 
consequent stoppage of business, especially at the 
east end of the metropolis, and by the high prices of 
provisions. The directors believed that on the com- 
pletion of the Holborn Viaduct the traffic on the 
Holborn route, over which 150 of the company’s 
omnibuses travelled, would be very considerably in- 
creased, as it would materially shorten the time oc- 
cupied on the journey to and from the city. The 
average number of omnibuses working on week days 
in 1867 was 602, against 625 in 1866; and on Sun- 
days 472, against 496 in 1866. The average traffic 
receipts per omnibus per week was 18/. 1s. 6jd., 
against 18/. 8s. 5d. in 1866. The average fare per 
passenger was 3.30d. against 3.25d. in 1866. The 
average earnings per mile run was 11.18d., against 
11.26d. in 1866 ; and the total number of miles run 
was 6,135,972 in 1867, against 6,446,476 in 1866. 








SCIENCE. 





Tue highest elevation ever reached by the rail- 
road is a point on the Pacific road, 8,240 ft. above the 
ocean level, or more than 4,000 ft. higher than the 
summit of Mount Cenis. 

DIscoVERY IN THE AncTIC OcEAN.—Land hitherto 
unknown has been discovered in the Arctic Ocean 
by Captain Long of the whale-ship Nile. The past 
season has been the mildest which had been expe- 
rienced by the oldest whaleman, and Captain Long 
was able to reach the latitude 73.30. He examined 
the land attentively along its southern coast, which 
he sketched. It appears to be quite elevated, and has 
a mountain near to the centre about longitude 180, 
resembling an extinct volcano, and estimated to be 
about 3,000 feet high. The Nile sailed several days 
along the coast, and approached within fifteen miles 
of the shore. The lower part of the island was free 
from snow, and appeared to be covered with vege- 
tation. It was impossible to tell how far the land 
extended northwards. 


THE SUN. 

Sir W. Herscwet’s ideas on this subject are fun- 
damentally the same as these of Wilson and Bode ; 
but he has given greater exactness and more pro- 
bability to them, and has verified Wilson's conclu- 
sions, as to the nucleus being far below the luminous 
surface of the sun, by repeated observations. His 
ideas as to a transparent atmosphere being interposed 
between the body of the sun and the luminous sur- 
face coincide with those of Bode; but he differs in 
opinion from him that the luminous envelope is of a 
fluid nature, considering that they are similar to our 
clouds, only of a phosphorescent nature. 

He adopts Wilson’s conclusion, that an elastic 
vapour is generated at the surface of the sun, which, 
rising into the elevated portions of the atmosphere, 
produces small openings or pores in the outer covering 
when it is feeble. When this gas arrives in the 
upper regions it is inflamed, and produces the no- 
dules, or luculi. 

A more powerful current of gas will of course pro- 
duce larger openings, whence the nuclei or darkest 
spots; andif the luminous atmosphere is not driven 
away toa considerable distance, it forms in dense 
masses round the openings, and produces the facule. 
In accounting for the penumbra, he supposes that 
the inferior atmosphere shines by reflection ; so that, 
if the ascending current of gas produces an opening 
in it of the same dimensions as in the luminous clouds, 
we have a nucleus without penumbra ; but if there 
be a large opening in the outer and a small one in 
the interior envelope, we see a nucleus surrounded 
with a penumbra. 

If the current of gas ascends obliquely, the nucleus 
may be more or less out of the centre, as it is some- 
times observed even at the middle of the sun’s disc. 
By his observations, he found that the luminous 
clouds could not be less than 1,843, nor more than 
2,765 miles distant from the surface of the sun; and 
he considered it as not improbable that the interior 
atmosphere might act as a dense screen to shade the 
inhabitants from the intense heat of the exterior one. 

It is singular that this idea of the sun being in- 
habited, held by those astronomers, was brought 
forward as a proof of the madness of Dr. Elliot, ac- 
cused of murder at the Old Bailey; and the jury 
cannot have been much to blame if they imagined it 
to be peopled otherwise than with a colony of sala- 
manders. 

One of Dr. Wilson’s conjectures, before mentioned, 
respecting the cause of the solar spots, has been re- 





sumed in more recent times by Sir J. Herschel. He 
refers those appearances to the rotation of the sun 
on its axis, and that an effect similar to the trade- 
winds on the earth may be thus produced. If a 
solar atmosphere exists—and there are many evi- 
dences that it is surrounded by a very considerable 
one—its form would be that of an oblate spheroid, 
thicker at the equator than at the poles, and, conse- 
quently, those parts would be of a different tempera- 
ture. In this case the spots would be caused in the 
same manner as “the tropical hurricanes and tor- 
nados, the upper stratum being carried downwards, 
and displacing the two strata of luminous matter be- 
neath, the upper to a greater extent than the lower, 
and thus denuding the body of the sun.” 

This is evidently a more natural hypothesis than 
any of the preceding ; for the supposition of a body 
generating gas, and thus removing the upper clouds, 
though plausible, and sufficient to account for many 
of the appearances, is totally different from anything 
that takes place on the earth, or any phenomenon we 
are aware of. 

In place of the clouds and mist, suggested by the 
elder Herschel and Wilson, he thinks that the gene- 
ral appearances would be better represented by 
“ films of immiscible liquids, floating on a dark or 
transparent ocean, and subject to partial removal by 
winds from above.” 

The supposition of eddies or whirlpools taking 
place on the upper luminous stratum may receive 
some confirmation from Mr. Dawes’ curious observa- 
tion above referred to. 

Scheiner was the first to perceive that the sun 
was plainly less bright at.the margin than at the 
centre ; and Bougier found that this difference 
amounted to no inconsiderable quantity; thus prov- 
ing, on strong grounds (as does the corona during 
total eclipses), that there is a considerable atmo- 
sphere surrounding the sun. Arago, who has con- 
firmed, by means of the polariscope, the existence of 
the gaseous envelope of the sun, has not been 
equally successful in testing by it the relative light 
given out by the different parts, but holds, in oppo- 
sition to the results of nearly every observer, that the 
solar light is uniform throughout the disc. 

In addition to the less brightness at the edges, it 
appears, from recent experiments by Professor 
Secchi, at Rome, that there is likewise a great dif- 
ference of heat on its surface, which, like the light, 
gradually lessens towards the edges. He found, at the 
time of his very delicate experiments, that the point of 
greatest heat was not situated exactly at the centre, 
but within a very short distance of it. Supposing 
the distance from the centre to the circumference of 
the sun to be 16 min., the temperatures of the seve- 
ral parts, east and west of the centre (at the time he 
took the observations), would be represented by the 
following table: 
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The chemical action of the solar rays, at different 
parts of the disc, likewise differs in intensity, and in 
the same manner. Herschel conjectured that there 
was even a difference between the brightness of the 
different parts of the sun, and that one hemisphere 
sends out less light than the other, and may, to dis- 
tant stars, offer all the phenomena of periodic change- 
able stars, although he does not disclose on what 
experiments he founded this idea. In relation to this 
subject, Nervander and Buys Ballot have, however, 
compared a long series of thermometer observations, 
and have deduced a periodic rotation, differing but 
slightly from that determined by means of the spots, 
by the difference of temperature. M. Lamont is now 
endeavouring to test this by immediate observa- 
‘tion. 

The sun was the first object which was proved to 
rotate on its axis, for it was easily seen that the spots 
were adhering to its surface, and carried along with 
it. Scheiner gave the earliest correct values of the 
time of its rotation, and the paths which the spots 
described, as in consequence of the inclination of the 
sun’s equator to the ecliptic, they do not at all times 
of the year preserve the same route. On the 8th of 
June and 9th of December the spots describe straight 
lines, both poles then lying at the margin of the sun; 
at other times they are more or less curved. The 
solar equator, it has been found, is inclined 7} degs. 
to the ecliptic, and the time of the sun’s rotation on 
its axis takes place in 25} days; but this time is not 
soaccurately determinedas might be.—Breen’s Planet- 
ary Worlds. 


SHIPBUILDING ON THE MERSEY IN 1867.—It is 
computed that there are in Liverpool and Birkenhead 
at the present time between 4000 and 5000 ship- 
wrights who may be set down as skilled artisans, and 





out of this large number not more than one-fourth 














have been employed since the commencemeet of the 
year. The boiler-makers, platers, rivetters, helpers, 
and ship-joiners are in the same position, not more 
than a very small portion of their large number hay- 
ing been able to find employment ; and taking them 
in the aggregate, it is rather under than over the 
mark when we state that 5000 to 6000 workmen and 
boys have been idle for the most part of the year, 
and to a very great extent dependent for their sub- 
sistence on the bounty of our charitable institutions. 
On the Lancashire side of the river we find that the 
Liverpool Ship-building Company (formerly Messrs. 
Jones, Quiggin, and Co.) have only launched one 
vessel during the year, ascrew steamer of 600 tons 
burthen, and have now on the stocks another vessel 
of similar dimensions and tonnage. Not more than 
one hundred hands are at present employed at this 
establishment, whereas within the last two or three 
years there were not less than an average of two 
thousand at work. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
ALL are tired when night comes; every muscle of 
the body is weary and looks to the bed; but just as 
we lie down to rest every other part of the body, if 
we, by a hearty meal, give the stomach five hours’ 
work, which, in its weak state, requires a much 
longer time to perform than at an early hour of the 
day, itis like imposing upon a servant a full day’s 
labour just at the close of a hard day’s work; hence 
the unwisdom of eating heartily late in the day or 
evening; and no wonder it has cost many a man his 

life. Always breakfast before work or exercise. 


THE WEST INDIA LIME-JUICE AND LIME-JUICE 
CORDIAL OF MESSRS. L. ROSE AND CO., OF LEITH. 

There are few articles more liable to sophistica- 
tion than lime- and lemon-juice ; and there are but 
few, also, the consequences of the adulteration of 
which are more serious. So strongly has this at last 
been felt te be the case, that the government has 
been constrained recently to legislate with a view to 
secure the purity of these articles. The adulterating 
ingredients usually employed consist of tartaric 
acid, bitartrate of potash, common salt, and even 
sulphuric acid; but not unfrequently the fluid called 
lime- or lemon-juice consists of little more than a 
solution of citric acid in water—the salts of potash, 
which play so important a part in the remedial and 
curative action of lemon-juice, being in this case 
entirely absent. 

By the Merchant Shipping Act, the addition of 15 
per cent. of proof spirit to lime- and lemom-juice is 
allowed, for the purpose of preventing fermentation, 
and thus ensuring its preservation. This addition 
is, however, costly, if it be not in other respects 
objectionoble ; and we have recently received some 
samples from Messrs. Rose and Uo. which, it is 
affirmed, will keep well for a long period, and which, 
as we have ascertained by analysis, are perfectly free 
from spirit. 

The sample of lime-juice forwarded by the firm 
above alluded to has a specific gravity of 1026-95, 
and furnishes 4°03 per cent. of crystallized citric 
acid, 5°06 per cent. of grape sugar, 2°30 per cent. of 
albuminous matter, 6°16 per cent. of total extractive 
matter, iron, and the usual potash and other salts. 
The ash per 1,000 grains weighed 2°93. 

A sample of the Lime-juice Cordial of Messrs. 
Rose and Co. had a specific gravity of 1126-40, 
yielded 2°88 per cent. of crystallized citric acid, 7°95 
per cent. of grape sugar, 13°62 per cent. of cane 
sugar, and 31-0 grains of extractive matters, as well 
asthe usual saline constituents. The ash weighed 
2°40 per 1000 grains of cordial. 

As the result of our examination and analysis, we 
found the samples we operated upon free from spirit, 
in a good state of preservation, and genuine. 


Boots and gaiters keep the feet damp, unclean, 
and noisome, by preventing the escape of the in- 
sensible perspiration and odour which are constantly 
emanating from a healthy foot; hence the old- 
fashioned shoe is the best for health and for the 
strengthening of the ankle, by habituating it to sup- 
port itself. A piece of brown or other paper wrapped 
around the foot over the stocking sometimes keeps 
the feetremarkably warm. “Cold feet” arise from 
the want of a vigorous circulation in them ; this is 
often remedied by putting them in hot water in a 
wooden vessel, so as to cover the toes; in about ten 
minutes, put both in cold water, the colder the better, 
of the same depth, for half a minute; the object 
being to produce a shock, calculated to draw the 
warm blood to the soles ; this may be done on retir- 
ing and rising. Nothing should be considered 4 
trouble, which can have even a slight tendency to 
keep the feet warm, because there never can 
recovery from disease or substantial good health 
without it 
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[S¥LvIus’s MISSION. ] 


THE ROMAN ODD-FELLOW. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the hour of sunset, the glorious sunset of 
Italy, where the slant rays fall in a golden shower 
upon the quiet landscape, aud every hill and tree-top 
and streamlet quivers and trembles ina blaze of 
liquid light. Wreaths and chains of silver clouds 
edged the mellow effulgence of the sky, and ever- 
varying shapes of beauty floated across the heavens, 
like a transparent curtain, covering, yet hiding not 
the Paradise beyond. 

_ As the last streak of sunlight lingered on the ho- 
rizon, a solemn procession left the Porta Esquilina, 
and wended its way through the thicket of,oaks, 
whose lengthened shadows cast a sombre gloom 
across the Esquilinian Way. 

A group of the Pretorian soldiers gazed from an 
eminence within their camp, as the sdd procession 
moved along beneath them. One of these, in the 
costume of a centurion, was a young man of about 
twenty. His form was of rare symmetry, and his 
countenance wore a frank and martial expression, 
while the brown hue of his cheek gave evidence, 
that, though young, he had not been unused to ex- 
ertion and exposure. A bright fire burned in his 
black eyes, the Roman fire that lit his arms to 
battle, yet there was a sadness in their depths, as if 
his young soul had early learned the lesson of ad- 
versity—the stern mandate, “to labour and to 
wait.” 

“One more has gone!” said the young man, at 
last, after following with his eyes the procession. 

“ Ay,” said one of his two companions, “ and made 
room, perhaps, for a better man.” 

“That may hardly be,” said the eldest of the 
three, who stood a little apart from the others. 

“Then you knew him, Maro ?” 





“T knew him long, Clodius, and well.” 

“What meanecth that device upon the banner?” 
asked the young centurion, turning towards him 
who had been called Clodius. 

“Thon hadst betterask Maro,” was the answer, 
“for, Baccho, I know little of these mummeries.” 

A frown came across the brow of Maro. “ It becomes 
thee not to rail at such things, young Clodius. It 
may be thy turn next.” 

“That is possible,” said the young man, “ but in 
faith, it shall not trouble me. But tell us the mean- 
ing of that banner, if thou wilt, for Sylvius here 
is dying to know.” 

As he spoke, the last of the procession passed be- 
neath them, and the torchlight glancing on one of 
the banners, showed them tke inscription in golden 
letters, “ Comites,” beneath which two interlocking 
hands embraced a scroll fon which was written, 
“ Amicitia, Fides, Amor.” 

“It is the motto of the Fellow-Citizens,” said 
Maro. 

“T have so lately come to Rome,” said Sylvius, 
“that I have heard not of it.” 

“And thou hadst better not,” replied Clodius. 
“Tt is some society of secret mummers, who have 
little else to do than to cozen the multitude. Indeed, 
I have thought it a treasonable thing.” 

“Thou hast thought wrong, Clodius,” interrupted 
Maro, sternly. “ There is no treason in yonder 
motto; there is no mummery in friendship, no cozen- 
ing in truth, no treachery in love.” 

“Well, well, Maro, have thy own way. But I must 
to my post. And the young man turned away from 
his companions. Sylvius remained standing by the 
side of Maro, his gaze still following the proces- 
sion, now fast receding amidst the dark oaks that 
hemmed the cemetery. 

Maro advanced and touched the shoulder of the 
young centurion. “ What thinkest thou of these?” 





“I know not, but would fain learn more of them, 
Maro.” 

“Thou shalt! Come with me to-night, and I will 
show thee union without jealousy, generosity without 
ostentation. I will show thee those who are brethren 
to the stranger, fathers to the orphan, and friends to 
the oppressed, wherever they may be.” 

The young man’s eyes flashed with a sudden joy. 

“ Wilt thou do this, Maro? Then I am thine for 
ever. But no! there can be no men like this in 
Rome. Thou art jesting, Maro.” 

“Come with me, Sylvius,” said Maro, solemnly, 
and a gentle smile softened the furrows of his stern 
countenance. “I will show thee what thou hast not 
dreamed of. Wilt thou come?” 

“T will.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was midnight, and the palaces of the Tiber were 
gay with music and brilliant with light. Fair forms 
were flitting by the open windows, or along the 
flowery terraces, and the boatman, as he floated 
noiselessly down the river, would behold for an in- 
stant a form of beauty bending over him from the 
palace balconies, or hear a ringing laugh, or catch, 
perchance, a sigh; for sighs are breathed amid 
splendour, and sobs mingle with music oftentimes, in 
the halls of the great and powerful. 

In a spacious room upon the margin of the Tiber, 
whose open windows admitted the pure air of the 
hills, and the quiet light of the moonbeams, a group 
of men seemed occupied in some religious rite. Upon 
a lofty platform, at the head of the apartment, sat 
an aged man. The snows of eighty winters had 
whitened his head, but chilled not his heart. The 
sweet expression of benevolence that beamed in his 
smile, and the quiet joy that shone in his clear hazel 
eye, gave evidence of a calm and peaceful spirit. 

Around him, on either side of the room, were dis- 
posed at intervals a dozen forms. In the centre 
of the floor, another group stood silently around 
a kneeling figure. A silken bandage was bound 
around his brow, and a silken robe covered his 
shoulders. His hands were clasped together, and 
his eyes turned towards the ceiling, as if they sought 
to pierce through filament and roof to heaven. 

A pure white banner, on which, in golden 
characters, the words “Friendship, Truth and 
Love,” were written, waved thrice above the head of 
the acolyte. A hand grasped each of his, and he 
arose slowly to his feet. The bandage fell from his 
eyes, and he gazed around him. It was the Cen- 
turion Sylvius, and the hand of Maro was within 
his own. 

The chief of the assembly rose from his seat, and 
descended to the new-made member. Placing his 
hands above his head, he raised his eyes solemnly to 
heaven, and his aged lips moved in a blessing. 

“Young Comes, thy first lesson shall be that of 
doing good. Take this, and give it to the widow of 
him who, to-day, descended to the solemn shades. 
She pineth for consolation. Speak to her, brother, 
the words of sympathy. May the gods bless thee, 
and instruct thee in thy task!” 

The brother, who held the left hand of Sylvius, 
placed within it a purse of gold. The aged man re- 
turned to his place, and raising his arms to heaven, 
implored the benediction of the gods. Maro pressed 
the hands of his young friend, and led him from 
the hall. 

* . a * 

The first gray of morning had just appeared, 
when Sylvius knocked at the door of an humble 
dwelling at the foot of the Aventine. He held in 
his hand a letter from Maro to the widow of the 
Comes who had been buried the previous day. 

The door opened, and a vision of beauty burst 
upon the young centurion. Before him stood a 
young maiden, with the glow of childhood still on 

er velvet cheek, and the trustfulness of modesty 
beaming from her soft blue eye. Sylph-like in pro- 
portion, and with the look of angel purity about her, 
the young man’s gaze was enchained with the lovely 
presence. 

With difficulty his tongue could tell his errand ; 
and when he beheld the grateful blush that stole over 
the whiteness of the maiden’s neck, and the joy that 
smiled in her eye, as he spoke the greetings of her 
husband’s friends to the ear of the widowed mother, 
the young man’s heart thrilled with a new and 
strange sensation; his spirit owned a spell that had 
not come over it before. 

And when the words of sympathy had been 
spoken, and the offering of friendship had been given, 
the young man lingered still. The.sad girl’s heart 
beat wildly when she heard the voice of Sylvius, and 
he strove to calm the sorrow of her soul. Hours 
flew away, the maiden and the youth sat side by 
side, and the aged mothe: looked upon them with a 
placid smile, Wher the evening shadows were 
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stealing agaim upon the walls of Rome,-and the 
trumpet of the Praetorian cohorts called the centurion 
to the camp, he arose and’took'the hand of ‘the ‘young 


“ Thy father sleeps in the tombj‘Marcia,” he said, 
“but in me behold thy friend; thy brother.” 

“ Hast thou no other sister ?” 

“Sister or brother I have not. 
been from earliest-youth.” 

* Alas, alas!” said Marcia, pityingly, “thy father, 
then, is dead.” 

“He went to the wars in my infancy, and never 
returned. I painfilly remember his form,»and ‘his 
last parting fronr my mother. She lived a few'years 
more, and then I became an orphan.” 

“ And may not thy father still live?” 

“ IT dare not hope.” 

He gazed upon the maiden as he spoke, and beheld 
a tear tremble upon her eyelids. She forgot her own 
sorrows, and wept for her new friend. ‘SyWwius bent 
over her. 

“ ] will be thy brother,” he said. 

With a sweet and trustful gaze she looked into his 
face, and a bright smile came over her own. 

““My brother,” she eried, “bless ' thee for that 
word!” 

And when his departing footsteps: were no longer 
heard, she Jeaned her head upon: her small white 
hand, and murmured softly, *“My brother !” 


An orphan have I 


CHAPTER IIL 


MonTus passed away, and the young Comes found 
kindred hearts and generous ‘spirits among his néw 
companions. There were high-and low in’ that 
firmly-knit band ;—the' proud -senatorpressed ‘the 
hand of the slave—the German: stood side by side 
with the Roman citizen, yet the bond of brotherhood 
united all. Men of pure lives, of noble souls, alone 
were admitted into the band, and the only #im-was 
the high, the holy privilege of “doing’good-” 

And the young Marcia, too; wound herself around 
the heart of Sylvius. Her beauty, her artlessness 
and unprotected youth, appealed to the ceuturion’s 
strongest sympathies, and the first warm imaginings 
of love awoke within his heart. He knew not’ why, 
and Marcia‘could not tell him, but the revelry of the 
camp was dtlito him. He joyed to’steal away in 
the mellow twilight, and breathe his flute at the feet 
of the young girl, or read a‘ favourite song; and 
listen to her praises. And she watched for his form 
when the evening meal was-over, and sprung lightly 
to seat herself beside him, beneath the waving 
foliage of the’river trees, and‘ twine a wreath of 
flowers and green leaves and place it on his brow, 
A bright and gladsome summer rolled over the heads 
of the young lovers. 

But the summons’came for a new levy of troops 
for the Jewish campaign, and the Pretorians were 
drafted for the guard of Titus. «Marcia shed-many 
a bitter tear as Sylvius gasped forth the dreadful 
word farewell! It was likeplucking her heart-strings 
asunder; this parting from her brother. Alas! she 
wept not thus when her father sank to ‘death ; the 
deep sighs shook not her bosom thenas now. Would 
she have sorrowed thus, had Sylvius been im truth 
her brother ? 

But the word-was breathed, Sylvius departed; 
and the maiden turned and-wept on her:mother’s 
bosom. 

“ He will return, my child.” 

But Marcia cried, “ He has gone.” 

The fire of an August sun fell parchingly upon the 
plains of Syria. ‘No breath moved the heavy leaves 
of the palm-tree, or rippled the sluggish bosom of 
the desert spring. Nature seemed stilled with 
drought, and helpless in‘the fiery blaze. Alone, 
across the burning sauds, came a rider, lashing the 
sides of his horse as if ‘in eager haste. A grove of 
date trees was before him, and he paused a moment 
to breathe his panting steed. ‘It- was Sylvius, ‘the 
young centurion. 

“Tt is done!” “T have ‘snecouréd the 
oppressed, and perhaps my life may be the forfeit. 
But I will abide by my « . 

A sudden'cry, a cry of peril and agony, fell upon 
his ear. 

It came from the depths of the grove, andin an in- 
stant the soldier sprang from his. horse. Again it 
came, and, bounding through the thicket, he sped in 
the direction of the sound.’ The clash of swords 
struck upon his ear, and then a ‘stifled-groan. He 
once‘more started forward, and reached the scene of 
strife. An aged and richly attired’ man had sunk to 
the ‘ground, beneath the weapons of* his assailants ; 
one sword was already at the victim’s breast, and 
the steel. of Sylvius clashed ‘with another. The 
ruffian, taken unawares, was not prepared for the 
fierce attack of the centurion. He fell beneath his 
vigorous stroke, and Sylvius grappled with his com- 
panion. 


he cried. 





A strong arm and a quick eye met him. His anta- 
gonist was one of those fierce and outlawed men who 
hovered around the borders of the doomed Judea, 
slaying both Israelite and Roman. 

The fall of his comrade inflamed his rage, and 
like rain fell his blows upon the young soldier. The 
crashing blow and the swift and desperate -thrust 
were met and parried. Hand to hand, and foot to 
foot, over the prostrate body of him who had been 
first attacked, they fought. The marauder’sfalchion 
dashed the steel cap from the head of Sylvius, and 
was shivered with the blow. The Roman pressed upon 
him, and, with a curse, he flung the iron hilt at. the 
brow of Sylvius, and fled. The soldier looked once 
at his retreating foe, and once to heaven. Then, 


stunned and senseless, he fell heavily to the ground 
at the side of him whom he hadwescued. 
* * . * 


Evening fell on the hot plain, and the palm-trees 
bent down over the slegping Sylvius. Thesaged 
man leaned-over him, his.eyes were turned towards 
heaven, and his lipssameved impprayer for: his de- 
liverer. 

A locket. hungfrom the young man’s»neck;ién 
which a braid of darkiand glossy haixewas visible. 
The aged stranger grasped it in hishartdhand kissed 
it silently, whilejhis tears fell warm ppo soldier's 
cheek. Then, pértingthe centurion’seloservestment, 
he gazed fixed] ymponithe figure of »mwose uponsthe 
breast of Sylvius. “ Ifds he,” he marmured. ©The 
gods be blessed! Now shall I dievny ~ for I 
have seen him«oncegmoeré.” “Rhee is) eyes 
opened, and fellympontthe sweeping stranger. H 
essayed to speak, but*hisdips were wparehéd and 
dry. The old man placed amoistened\spongesto his 
mouth, and spriakled his hot forehead. 

“ Thanks, reverend sir,’ssaid Sylvius. 

“ Rather letyme pourwout my gratitude’ fer thy 
timely aid, my brave‘deliverer. Had it not been for 
thy bold heartand strong: arm, L.ebonid=havepslept 
that sleep which knoays no waking.” 

“Have the marauders escaped ?” 

“Behold!” said the othorand SybrinsjMeaning 
upon his elbow, dooked aroundhim. 

With his eyesifixed in a-celd and: glassyetare, and 
his white features rigid inthe moonlight,daywwvithin 
a few feet of him the corpse of himwwhombhe had 
slain. " 

“May the gédspardon mé!” heweried. “It isud 
fearful thing¢o take the lifexof man.” E 

“ Not.in #w¥ighteous: causé !” saidvhis companion: 
“Dost thou repent theesfany rescud?” 

“ Nay, -Ilesaid noteso; bat-how..wert thou at- 
tacked 2?” 

“TJ journeyed alone, to join the caravan for Jeru- 
salem ; and, while resting beneath these trees, when 
the sun was highest in the heavens, three villains 
attacked me. While I defended myself against the 
swords of two, the other fled upon my steed, and I 
was fast sinking beneath their blows, when thy timely 
succour rescued me. I heard thy sword: clash. with 
the villain’s steel, and then sank senseless. WhenI 
awoke, I beheld thee by my side, and the setting sun 
reddening with its light yon ruffian’s livid features, 
This is my story. But who art thou, noble soldier?” 

“Tam a centurion of the general’s guard, and am 
on my way to join the army. Already have I tarried 
too long; and must hasten to my post; albeit the 
robber has taken from me my noble steed, that has 
borne me many a day.” 

“Thou wilt surely rest before proceeding on thy 
way.” 

“Nay, I dare not. Ihave broken now my teave, 
and the penalty of death hangs over me.” 

“ And I have been the cause of this!” cried the 
old man; beating his breast. ‘ To succour me, ‘thou 
hast incurred thy general's displeasure.” 

“ Not-so—it: was incurred, ere I beheld ‘thee, sir. 
Another task Pe 

The youth- paused, and grasped the stranger’s 
hand. A sudden smile crossed’ his face; and, start- 
ing to their-feet, the two embraced. 

“ Amicitia, Amor, Fides,” were the first words they 
spoke. The Comites had met in the desert. 

“Tt was to relieve a suffering brother that I tar- 
ried in Italy, by command of the chief of our 
order.” 

“Thou hast -done‘well,” said the stranger. 

“ But lo! our help is nigh !” continued he, as‘a 
cloud of dust appeared in the line of the horizon. “A 
caravan approaches.” 

In a few moments the roll of the kettle-drums 
and the blast of trumpets gave notice of the ap- 
proach of a large band of*merchants, guarded by a 
detachment of Roman soldiers, with: supplies for 
the army. As they drew near, the aged stranger 
advanced to. meet them. The commander raised his 
plumed helmet, and bent his head to the saddle-bow, 
as the tall and venerable man saluted him. 

“ Young Comes,” whispered the old man, bending 
his lips close to the ear of Sylvius, “mount, thou, 


this soldier’s horse, and-speed to the camp. I will 
see thee there.” 

And with a few words to the-commander, the latter 
sprang from his steed, and-threw the bridle upon 
the arm of the-centurion. Sylvius leaped to the 
saddle, and. waved hischasd to his companion. The 
next moment“he~was far away, speedimg-ever the 
moonlit plain. 

“Noble boy !"" ] after 
the soldier, “thon art 4@f the stock from 
whence thou spripgest. |Bat)ko ! | bri _ de- 
spatches for the generat?” 

* Despatches front Vespasianand thaiempke, isaid 
the commander, bending» bis head. 

“T will take charge ofithem. We invillmepose to- 
bmight beneath these trees,” 
“Tis well, noble sir!” .said the other;and led the 
yeway to a paviliome@hich the soldiexshad:pitched. 
}uAs he passed the a: lay the robber'scorpse, 
bghastly and coldeth soldier’s lip for.amoment 
ivered. But the Roman officer's discipline forsook 
dim not. He spoke noword, but, like am.automaton, 


‘famoved towards the tents. What had he todowith 


thhe dead man ? 


— 


IGHABBER Iv. 
THE towers wf Jogadalem looked dewn upon 


banner, tent,-plume, littering arms. The 
whole city..was in the army of / Titus, 
and though > capitulation) en twice @ffered, the 


obstinate and jealonéleddenswif the besiegedrefused 
- a» hs ot Pecans tiain one ambassador. 
he Temple; that aietgucture, on which the 
wealth of a dozenpiressuniesihad beenvexhausted, 
still stood, though the*dismantiadtowersand+broken 
walls around it, dewptedi¢hataggeinst this»part the 
attacks of the ‘besiegers yhad beanchieflydirected. 
As the sunset now, félk upon + thes pinnacle 
and gates, itweeeméd) like a t from: heaven 
sround. the: housevOf Gédsdovegnsecrate.iteto Lis 

worship. ei 
“It is a glorious spectadlé,”sead@ Romanuadldicr, 
who stood-mpon the Monnt..of Olimes,and»beheld 
beneath:himmthe mighty panorama:thgamprand» city. 
e cloud of warshangethvewendtpsosoon 


our!” : 


” said another, who hed, 
city is doomed. Titnsl kessomdered 
the morrowpandanother sunsetwill 


| the-attack spon 
fbehold the Eagle on the pinnacles.of yonder fane. 


But hast heard the news? 
Sylvius, has arrived.” 

“Ha!” cried Maro. 

“ Ay, and even now the council have met to try 
him for desertion. He eame guarded by a score of 
his own troops.” 

“Merciful heaven!” exclaimed Maro, “this must 
not be. Dost thou believe him guilty ?” 

“ The laws of thecamp are strict, and Sylvius hath 
transgressed them. We may hope much, however, 
from the clemency of Titus.” 

“He must be. saved,” said /Maro. 
brethren meet this eve ?”’ 

“ They are even now conyened in the garden.” 

Maro turned, and descended swiftly the woody 
hill. He paused not again to mark the splendour of 
the westernsky. Other thoughts were busy in the 
breast of the Comes. 

. 


Th: young 


“Do the 


In a thick grove in what .was then called: the 
Garden of the Mount, the Comites were. assembled. 
Maro gave the signal tothe brother-who guarded 
the entrance to the tent, and wasadmitted. Around 
the apartment were. seated the brethren, and the 
voice of the Grand Master was raised in prayer to 
heaven for the morrow’s victory. ' Maro advanced to 
the ‘centre of the tent, and raised his hand. ‘The 
voice of ‘the chief ceased, and silence fell upon the 
auditors. 

“Speak!” said the venerable, master. 
what is thine errand ?” 

“Syivius, the centurion, is on trial for his life. He 
has broken the strict laws cf the camp,.and appeared 
not at his post when, summoned. Titus is generous, 
but he is also just, aud the centurion dies upon, the 
morrow.” 

Maro paused andlooked around him. The brethren 
sat immovable, though every eye was fixed uponhis 
face. The chief at length broke silence: 

“ Brother, why should the Comites artest the judg- 
ment of the general ?” 

“Because Sylvius is a Comes of Rome—because 
he lingered on an errand of mercy to a brother in 
affliction—becanse he .will, open not .his lips to 
justify his acts, but die, as. he has, lived, a. true 
Comes.” 

The Grand Master waved his hand, and the scribe 
upon his right drew‘ forth a roll of papyrus. Ina lew, 
clear voice, he then read: “ Lucius Tornus, a brother 
of the Comites, praycth for relicf in his affliction 


“ Brother, 
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Granted,and the new. Comes, Sylvius, is:deputed.to 
relieve him.” 

“ Phyospeechis sruc brother,» said: the chief; 
“Comes;what.shalk be done?” 

“He must be saved!’ was tthe: mammur which rose 
through the tent, and) Maroy-seating himself amid 
the circle, the voice, of the Grand Master coutinuéed 
his: prayer. 





CHAPTER V. 


AtonG the vastiplain that skirted the many ‘hills | 


around Jeruselem;:the troops of! Titus werestretched, 
their arms glancing and banners waving, in the soft 
light. ofanorning. ‘The summons of: the trumpet to 
marshal the: array;yhad not yet sounded. Neverthe- 
less, a band of armed and mounted men wore drawn 
up before the general’s: tent. . Seven corapanies, “of 
one hundred each, with a leader at the vanof each 
battalion, waited: silently ‘the signal oftheir chief. 
Seven hundred bright tances flashed bac): the orient 
sun, and seven white banners, on-whicW the mystic 
motto, “Friendship, «Love: and Truth,” was. bla- 
voned, wavedat the head of each fimr column. | At 
last, at a .signal from the chief, the foremost stan- 
dard-bearer dismounted from bis herse;:and advanced 
towards ‘the tent of ‘Titus. 
“ * * * * 

The young commander sat alone in histent. ‘The 
lamp” yet: untextinguished,’ and ‘the piles: of papers 
that were: spread, upon the table gavetoken of 
how he-bad passed ‘the night.” A «smile—a, sweet 
smile, that could win all hearts—beamed: upon his 
lips, and: his whole bearing gave token of that be- 
neficent spirit which, imafter years; was to earn for 
him the appellation of ‘tThe:Just.” 

An attendant: entered. ‘Phe: Comites ‘have sent 
a messenger to the:most noble Titus.” 

“Let him enter. ‘This is that strange brotherhood 
which has increased so greatly in the army.” 

A stepxapproached, and the form of ‘the soldier 
Marosankiat the feet of his general. 

“ Rise, brave Maro,” said» Titus, ‘+what is! thy 
request ?” 

* I come from my ‘brethren, the Conrites, -toopray 
thy pardon forthe young centurion; Sylvius.” 

“Hoi was.condemned ‘on yester-eve,” said Ditus, 
“ He.mustidie.” 

“Gracious. prince; pardon him ; he! is brave and 
true. It was by command of our order that‘he: was 
absent from ‘the camp.” 

“Ha! what say thou? Oommandeth «any other 
powerin ‘the camp of Titus? * Take heed,\Maro.” 

“ Not/against%thee, oh prince, but for heaven. » It 
was ‘to saccour'the- distressed ‘that he tarried«bebind 
his: com: up 

“ And washe willing thus to risk hid life?” 

“Aysmy general, as we each andrall arepin the 
cause of ‘Priendship, Love.and Truth.” 

“Retarn)Maro,” said Titus; the stern'expression 
that had! shadowed “his countenance vanishing as 
he spoke, “I will rejoin thee beyondthe:tent.” 

The soldier 1eft the apartinent, arid ‘Vitus; 4vith- 
drawing a curtain, looked ‘forth. | Maro had) reached 
the troops;‘and spoken to'the leader’: Then, mounting 
his forse, and raising» his: banner‘again above his 
head, the soldier féll-back‘onee' more ta the head of 
his hundred-men. 

“'T will test the friendship: of these Comites,” said 
Titas to himself, and grasping his sword, aud placing 
his helmet upow his héad, he left the-tent. 


Each steel capi bent‘to ‘the horse's: neck as the ge- | 
neral appeared. ' ‘Pitas waved his‘hand; and a herald | 


approached: 

“Sound and speak to these’ armed gOomites. ' The 
life of the centurion Sylvius’is' forfeit''to’ the’ king. 
Who-will surretider his:lifetd save that/of the eon- 
demned ? Ifthere be one, let him ride once more 
around the tent of the Eagle.” 

The trumpet sourded; aid*the ‘herald delivered 
the niessage. One moment ‘there wasadead -siletice. 
Each eyé was fixed upon the»general.: ‘Then, swift 
as an arrow; the aged masterof the Uomites ‘sprang 
forward; and Titus belield with awe tha-assembled 
troops defiled aroutid' histent:) Not one remained 
—not enéfuint heart refused the price'of friendship. 
Each oréssed thé lineeach: laid tpon the mystic 
altar of love the sacrifice of his life. The blood left 


the cheeks ‘of ‘the ¢eneral'as he beheld this spectacle. | 


“ Noble, generous ‘met?’ ‘he oried, “ ye shall not be 
‘unrewarded ; the life éf Syivius is granted.” 

A shout of gladness “rosé boud anid clear from the 
assembledtanks, afd thedoomed centurion’ was ied 
forwerd—tree. 

A trumpet soundédet-the outpost of ‘the camp, 
and @ troop of Gheutited «méenvenow? approached ‘the 
general. eegT 

“The Senator Piso, with despatches from Rome,” 
said a'sdMier ; and the aged'stranger of the desert 
redé-np to the pavilion.’ Titus seized the strange 
by the hand,and warmly welcomed him. 


“ Dhow hast.conie in time; noblé Piso, for'thou art, 
I believe, a Comes.” 
‘\Ayyimtime!to reward one to whom lowe my 


| life,” ssaidethe: Senator. “Most noble Titus,’ this 


young soldier isomy long-lost son ;” and taking the 
ihand of the wondering; Syivius, he led. ‘him to the 
‘feet of: the prince. 

“ 'Phymother’s locket revealed thee in the desert,” 
said Piso; “sand I claim thee here as son of a Roman 
Senator. “Wilt thou receive ‘thy father ?” 

The'youngman gazed a moment. around him.' He 
beheld the! friendly’ face of ‘Maro, the° benevolent 
countenance: of the Grand: Master, and the sweet 
amile of Titus.: He threw himself upon his new-found 
father’s neck, and wept aloud. 

*And for ye, generous men,” said ‘the general, 
turning to the Comites, “let the name of Titus be 
admitted among your own. ‘All honour willit be'that 
I can call ye brethren.” 

a « * * 

Jerusalem fell, and a few months passed away. 
Then, upon the‘banks of the Tiber, and in one of 
Rome's. proudest palaces, were assembled a brilliant 
company. ‘Tl henew-found Sylvius—the recovered son 
of a senator of Rome—wedded the beautiful Marcia. 
Maro was there, and: Titus, the prince of Rome, gave 
away theibride. Sylvius: blessed the day: that he 
belveld the funeral ofthe Comes, and his sweet bride 
wept ‘tears of.joy as«she read the motto-of ‘the bridal 
wreath— 

“FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND TRUTH.” 
A. J. H. D. 





MAGAFF THE WISE. 
+ -— — 
CHAPTER XV. 


AFTER refreshments had been served, Oswald re- 
lated to the host the incidents of their journey 
thither, remarking, in conclusion, that he had no 
doubt. there were ‘spies even then about Durham 
Oastle. 

‘‘ know there are,” said Offa; “although till now 
I could not imagine why strangers should be hanging 
around my premises.” 

He looked towards: the. prince, and ‘saw that’ he 
-was in’ deep trouble, as: was evident/from the gloomy 
shadows'that had settled upon his face. He had 
thought of speaking farther -upon the subject— 


| of-expressing his regret that these spies should have 


found anything to reward them for their pains;—but 
he would not add to the distress: which already gave 
the youth soimach unrest. . He could easily divine 
Edwin's thoughts, becamse he knew how he should 


| have felt, had he been in Edwin's place. 


He should have seen these hired spies on every 
hand,—seen them making ‘trouble for all. who:dared 
to befriend him,—seen them ready to’ draw" their 
swords upon all who would protect'‘him—so that, as 
a result, his very presence: must be a source of’ .anx- 
iety and torment to his best friends. 

Offa knew that thoughts of “this: kind were occu- 
pying the young’ outlaw’s mind, and he seized the 
first opportunity to break the spell. It came pre- 
sently, and it was potent to the end when it came : 

“Ah! good Edwin, if I mistake not,'‘there is one 
in the court who would:be pleased to: see you. We 
tan spare you.” 

'The youth arose, and:went out as he had been di- 
rected ;» beneath the ‘deep shadow ‘of one of the 
highest towers, he beheld Norna. She saw him, and 
with quick'step ‘bounded forth to meet him. Ah! 
there was no coldness: in: this greeting! “Heart to 
heart—love’ strong and. enduring—joy: ruled the 
event. . 
vtAndin @ little time Edwin had told all his sorrows ; 
and with sweet words of love:Norna'hadled him up 
from the gloom of regret, into the “brighter field of 
thankfulness and peace. 

“When evening came, atid lamps had been: lighted 
in ‘the-.great' hall, Edwin,. eoming down from the 
ehamber which had been set apart for his use, found 
his tutor and ‘the earl engaged in‘an earnest conver- 
gation: He’ waited’ long enough to assure himself 
that their words were not for his ears, and then he 
went out intoithe court. 

/ He-had no thought’ of danger here, for the gates 
were all closed and locked,‘ and the porter-was at 
his‘post. The stars were shining, and a young moon, 
like ‘a/slender' clipping ‘from a disk of silver ‘sheen, 
hang over the western horizon. 

Edwin: walked ‘slowly’ and musivgly along, until 
he wasinterrepted by the sound of footsteps elose at 
hand; and upon ‘leoking’-up' he ‘found that he had 
come close upon the wall of the outer court, and'that 
a man was approaching himfrom the direction of the 
main gate. Theinner.gate—that. leading from the 
court of the keep to the outer ballium—had been left 
open, and he had ‘passed through without observ- 





ing it. 





“ A pleasant evening, and. an» invitingond,”. said 
the stranger, stopping as: he: came nearenough to 
distinguish our hero’s features. 

“Of a truth, it is,” responded Edwin. 

“If I mistake not, I have'the honour-of addressing 
Sir Edwin of Anwick.” 

‘6 ha ©” 

“Oh, start not, good sir. ) I’ know what’ you have 
to fear ;: but you may put away: such’ feelings while 
within these walls. Still, it is well that you should 
not venture too far alone.” 

And then the man:added; with a slight laggh : 

* Our good earl, knowing your strange confidence 
in ‘your own immunity from peril, saw fit to send mo 
after you. ‘Go, Rufus,’ he'said to me, * and look after 
the prince. He may run into danger without knowing 
it.’ So Lcame forth to find you.” 

“ And-your name is Rufus ?” 

“Yes. | lL have been a member of ‘the earl’s house- 
hold these many years; and. my father’ was a 
dependent here before I was born.” 

“It is a strong castle, and a well ‘direeted one,” 
said Edwin; “and I have no doubt ‘you have seen 
some severe battles here.” 

“T have seen battles, and I have done my share 
of fighting,” returned Rufus. “The earl is a stout 
warrior.” 

“ And,” suggested our hero, “he hath a goodly 
number of retainers—of men who will bear arms in 
his behalf, if he do but summon them ?” 

“Ay, my lord, that he hath. | Except the king, 
no'man in Northumbria can call so many followers 
to battle as can Offa. “When Egfrid, king of Mercia, 
with an army of two thousand men, marched into 
Durham, and threatened. this castle, Offa called 
twelve hundred warriors to his’ support, without 
going beyond the confines of his own domain ; and 
while Egfrid encamped his force over against our 
stronghold, waiting for reinforcements from Chester, 
a thousand more men came in from’ my lady’s 
domain of ‘Appleby and Carlisle, and the’ Mercian 
king made all possible haste to getaway. “That was 
the time ‘when Offa’s old porter—he’s dead’ now, 
heaven rest his soul !—sallied forth single-handed and 
alone,/and captured: half-a dozen ‘spies:\who were 
seeking to gain admittance by foul:means.” 

““T have heard of the coming of the Mercian king;” 
returned Edwin; “and I have'been told ‘that’ there 
were mighty deeds of prowessdone by Offa’s men on 
that-occasion.” 

‘And you have been told truly, my lotd. If you 
will come with me, I will: show you where. the 
Mercians succeeded in battering down a: section of 
our wall, and ‘where a mere handful of Offa’s ‘men 
defended the breach ‘for three long hours against 
as many of the enemy as could gather for theattack. 
There has been a postern built there since.” 

This “man ’ talked so smoothly, and seeméd ‘so 
honest’ in his desire to look after our hero’s safety, that 
the latter had not-a thought of harm, but followed 
on towards the rear of the castle, as he would have 
followed one of: his own people. The way ley 
through the outer court, along by the wall, and ‘not 
until they had reached the extreme rear angle of the 
fortifications did the guide stop. As he approached 
the postern, which Edwin had detected by observing 
the' flanking turrets against'the sky, Ruafus'whistled 
several times in quick’ suceession, and as his com- 
panion was wondering why he did so, he turned-and 
said : 

“* We may as well be a little cautions’ here; for if 
old Robert has left his dog on guard, ‘the. brute-may 
object to our approach.” 

The guide whistled again, and: then’ bent’ his ear 
and listened awhile. 

“* No,” he continued, “the dog isnot here. He'-is 
a savage brute when strangers are about,’ especially 
at night ; and’ here; my lord; let me give you a bit ot . 
advice. If you are in the habit of walking out of 
doors at night, and should conclude hereafter to walk 
this way, you had better find ‘old’ Rodert on the 
morrow, ‘and make a friend of -his dog. You can 
easily do it, with his master to'‘help you.” 

Edwin thanked his guide for the information,’ but 
he.should: not be likely to profit by it, as he should 
probably never think of walking: about the court 
alone by night. 

“ Tt was by mere accident,” he said, “that I went 
as far’as EPdid to-night. I waslostin meditation, and 
‘wandered on‘without thinking whither [-went.” 

* Just-as the earl fancied you would do,” returned 
Rufus With a laugh. “ And’ who knows but~you 
might-have kept on to this postern, if I had: not 
comeé in'your way.” 

“| hardly think it, good’ Rufus. My senses’ were 
returning when I met you.” 

“Ha!” uftered the guide,‘ as they turned an ‘angle 
of one of the towers, “here are sight-seers ahead of 
us. What ho! Whom have we here ?” 

“Ts that vou, Rufus?” askéd a voice from the 
darkness. 
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“ Ay—and who art thou ?” 

“ Old Robert calls me his Spitfire.” 

“Oho! Is’t thou, Roderic ?” 

“ The same, at your service.” 

“T'faith! You're just in season, good Roderic. I 
would show to our royal prince the place where 
Egfrid’s men did make the breach, and where the 
men of Offa held the enemy such valiant battle. 
Have you a lantern at hand ?” 

“Indeed, good man, you are taking more trouble 
than there is need of,” interposed our hero. “I can 
see all that I care to see by starlight.” 

“ As you please, my lord; but if you will step this 
way. Here was the breach; and here the head of 
the enormous ram came through. My soul! Ican 
hear the crash now!” 

By this time Edwin had discovered that there 
were at least half a dozen men, and that they were 
moving out from the shade of the tower, as though 

to gather about him. 

“Rufus,” he said, somewhat sternly, “how hap- 
pens it that we find so many men here ?” 

“Oh, my lord, this is where they are wont to sit 
in the evening ; and this postern is the servants’ 
gate.” 

“ And the dog you whistled to—is he not here ?” 

“No. He is away with his master.” 

“Very well. I have seen enough, and I will now 
return.” 

“Why such haste ?” 

“ Itis my wish to doso.” And thus speaking Edwin 
began to retrace his steps, moving partly backwards, 
so as to keep his eyes upon the men who had come 
out from the arch of the postern; and as he moved 
he held his quarter-staff ready for action; for he had 
been thoughtful enough to take this faithful bit of 
ironwood with him, not as a weapon of defence against 
stray dogs, but as a companion and staff. 

“ Held, Sir Edwin. Let me say a word!” 

“Not a word, sir,” replied the youth. “And 
moreover, I can find my way back alone. I shall 
not require your attendance.” 

A quick cry from him called Rufus, and the men 
from the arch sprang forward. Edwin saw their 
intent, and while the thought flashed through his 
mind, of wonder how such ruffians could have gained 
entrance to the ballium of the castle, he raised his 
staff and knocked the foremost man down. 

“Hold!” he shouted, still moving rapidly back- 
wards. “If youlay your hand upon me, your blood 
be upon your own heads! I know you not, and I 
only ask you to leave me.” 

Another man had almost placed his hands upon the 
prince, when the heavy staff, with a whirl like 
lightning, came down upon his head, laying him, 
also, senseless upon the greensward. 

It was not untila third man had fallen beneath the 
blows of the unerring stick, that the ruffians seemed 
to comprehend the nature of the man with whom 
they had to deal. Still advancing upon him they 
held a brief consultation, at the conclusion of which 
two of the number sprang away, and disappeared in 
the darkness, and yet there were four or five left 
before him. That they were spies, and in the em- 
ploy of his mortal enemy, Edwin had no doubt; and 
yet none of them appeared to be armed. Or, at 
least, they had drawn no weapon upon him. Per- 
haps they had been forced to come unarmed, in order 
to gain.admittance to the castle. 

The prisoner was moving away, keeping his as- 
sailants at bay with his staff, when he was startled 
by a heavy tread behind him, and as he attempted to 
turn, both his arms were suddenly pinioned, and, ere 
he could prevent it, he was drawn backward, and 
forced to the ground. A moment he struggled with 
all his might; but when he found that four or five 
powerful men were upon him, he knew that resist- 
ance would be useless, and at the top of his voice he 
shouted for help. Only once, however, did he cry 
out, for in a moment more a heavy hand was pressed 
over his mouth, and very soon a thick scarf was 
bound on for a gag. After this he was turned over 
upon his face, and when his hands had been securely 
lashed behind him, he was raised to his feet and led 
back towards the postern, where his captors stopped 
for a short consultation. 

The ruffians, whoever they were, must have had 
some friend, or friends, among the inmates of the 
castle, for they worked like men who knew the way, 
and the impediments they were likely to encounter ; 
and, furthermore, the gate was opened at their bid- 
ding, and they led their prisoner from the court, and 
over the bridge to the open country beyond. The 
gate was closed behind them ; and when they had 
come together below the counterscarp, the man 
calling himself Rufus took the lead, and they struck 
off towards that part of the plain where the forest 
could be seen, like a dark embankment against the 
sky, in the dim distance. But the forest was not far 
away, and they were not long in reaching it; and 
when they came to the edge of the wood they found 





horses there, saddled and bridled, with one or two 
men keeping watch over them. 

“Now, my noble prince,” said Rufus, approaching 
the youth, and speaking with a strange mixture of 
sternness, threat, and respect, “ you must see very 
plainly that you are in my power, and if you would 
be treated with consideration, you must surrender 
with a good grace, and put us to no unnecessary 
trouble. First, I shall remove the bandage from 
your mouth; but ¢f you cry out or make any un- 
seemly noise, I shall put it on again; and I shall put 
it on tighter, too, than it was before. You will be 
placed upon the back of a horse, and so secured to the 
saddle that you cannot fall off; for, after the exhi- 
bition of your prowess and dexterity, we do not 
think it well for us to allow you the use of yourarms.” 

Thus spaking, the man took off the gag; and 
when Edwin had taken a few full and free inspira- 
tions of the fresh air, he asked: 

“ Am I your prisoner ?” 

“You are,” was the reply. 

“ And whither will you convey me?” 

“Tshould not suppose you would deem it neces- 
sary toask thatquestion, Sir Edwin. Of course there 
is but one power in the realm, in whose name we 
should presume to do such work.” 

“ Rufus,” responded Edwin, in eager tones, “ if 
you are doing this work for pay—if you will bear me 
back to Durham Castle—the sum which has been 
named to you shall be doubled—ay, trebled.” 

‘“‘ Sir Prince,” replied the man, slowly and so- 
lemnly, “ were you the possessor of all the crowns of 
all the kingdoms of earth, and should you offer them 
all tome for your liberty, I would not grant it. You 
can offer me nothing, compared with the reward my 
royal master will give me for this work. Beare not 
for money. I am an officer, and I care only to earn the 
distinction of having done my duty. If Iam nota 
sad bluyterer at reading human faces and human 
actions, ;dare wager my very life that you would 
never step aside from the paths of duty for money.” 

“But, good Rufus,” cried the youth, emboldened 
by the man’s candid manner to press him farther, 
“there are duties higher than those the rulers of 
earth can impose upon us.” 

He would have gone on, but the officer put forth 
his hand and stopped him, simply remarking : 

“You do but waste your breath. My great re- 
spect for your person leads me to treat you becom- 
ingly ; but if you wish to be convinced that I am in 
earnest in the line of duty, I can be so severe that 
you would sooner think of asking mercy at the hands 
of Sigbert himself than of me.” 

This was spoken almost savagely ; and the prince 
moved back, and allowed those who stood ready for 
the work to lift him upon a horse. His feet and 
thighs were so secured to the saddle that he could 
not fall off, and at thesame time the lashings gave 
him no pain. 

“ Sir Edwin, do you sit easily ?” 

“ As easily as I can with my hands taken from me,” 
answered our hero. 

“Then I can do no more.” 

In a few moments they were mounted, and, 
at a word from their leader, started off. All that 
night they rode through the forest, and on the fol- 
lowing morning they stopped at Richmond, where 
the prisoner was allowed to rest three hours. Rufus 
kept out of his way; andas forthe others, they 
only shook their heads when he addressed them. 
They had been commanded to hold no conversation 
with him. Towards noon they set forth again, 
stopping at night-fall at a way-side inn near Ripon, 
where they ate supper and allowed their horses to 
rest; and, at the expiration of two hours, they were 
again on the road. 

Those of the party who could read the stars knew 
that it was very near the hour of midnight when 
they pulled up at the gate of York and demanded 
admittance. A few hurried words with the drowsy 
sentinel caused the ponderous gate to be swung open; 
and for the first time in his life, Edwin of Anwick 
entered the city where his father was born, and 
where his word should have been law unto the 
people. By right he should have been conducted to 
the royal palace; but, instead thereof, he was taken 
to a strong prison ; and before his captors left him, 
they saw him cast into a dungeon, and the door of 
triple iron made secure. 

Down upon his pallet of foul and matted straw 
Edwin cast his weary frame; and to heaven alone 
could he now turn his voice in supplication. There 
was no Tancred to be moved to mercy by the pic- 
ture of his mother—no living thing of earth, in all 
the city, that knew him, tolove him, or to bear him 
sympathy. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


SIGBERT was pacing toand fro in the small cham- 
ber of state, where his father had been wont to 








transact’ his private business. His ee were 
nervously clutched in the folds of his robe, 
and the pallor of his face, the compression of his 
lips, and the vehemence: of his step, betrayed the 
strong, deep passions that stirred his soul. In one 
corner of the apartment, where the table was, stood 
the Archbishop Augustine, with three attendant 
monks; while close by them, with their hats in 
hands, stood Rufus and Rederic. 

By and by the prince stopped, and addressed the 
man called Rufus: 

“Did you not know the law when you captured 
your prisoner? Had you not heard that his life was 
yours ?” 

“No, my lord,” replied the man promptly. “I 
had no such knowledge. I-knew that I had a right 
to arrest him, ay, that.it was my loyal duty so to 
do; but I had no right. to assume the office of judge 
and executioner.” 

“ You would have assumed no such office. You 
might have slain the fellow without arresting him.” 

* My lordy I——” 

“ Hold, sirrah!” cried Sigbert, with a fierce stamp 
of the foot. “Do you know whom youare address- 
ing? Don’tmy lord me. Iam yourking!” 

“ Pardon, my—sire,” said Rufus, with a gulp. “I 
knew not that you had yet assumed the royal office.” 

“ How, fellow! And who did you think raled in 
Northumbria?” 

“T knew that you were, for the time, the ruling 
prince; but I did not know that you were king.” 

“ By the gods!” vociferated the passionate prince, 
“ T shall yet smite some of these impudent dogs to 
death. I believe there is an understanding among 
them that they will insult me.” 

“ Hush, my son,” spoke the old archbishop. “This 
good man have done nothing unseemly. Thou art 
as yet but the ruling prince; and the title of king 
cannot be yours, until the crown hath been placed 
upon your head.” 

“And do you join in the plot against me?” de- 
manded Sigbert, turning upon the aged prelate with 
flashing eyes. “ Have I no friends in York?” 

For the instant there was a flush upon the arc h- 
bishop’s face, and his nether lip quivered with un- 
wonted emotion ; for he was @ man of powerful im- 
pulse, warm heart, but stern and inflexible in the way 
of duty, and jealous of his rights and privileges. But 
he did not allow the passionate emotion to betray 
itself in words. 

“My son,” he said, “ you do your subjects great 
injustice; and you are over-sensitive on a trivial 
point. Men address you as they have been wont to 
address you for many years, knowing that, though 
the sceptre hath fallen into your hands, as it might 
have fallen into the hands of any one of Oswy’s 
ministers had he died childless, still you have not 
yet been crowned as king. But the time is at hand, 
Sigbert. On the day after to-morrow the appointed 
time is up, and then you may claim your crown. 
But enough of this. There is business before us 
of more importance.” 

“Ay,” cried Sigbert, “and I would have it 
settled at once. I claim that I have the right to 
command the execution of the law’s most severe 
punishment upon this prisoner.’ . 

“ Nay, spt Us not so,” answered Augustine. 
“Since the Prince Edwin hath been taken prisoner, 
and confined within the limits of our gaol, he hath 
right to a trial ere he can be deprived of life. That 
sentence of the law which gives the right to tako 
his life without form of trial, was only intended as a 
warrant to those who might attempt to arrest him: 
if he were likely to escape them, then they could 
summarily take his life.” 

“But,” demanded the prince, with another furious 
stamp of the foot, “am I not ruler in North- 
umbria ?” . 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ And is not my word law?” 

“ Ah, my son, you do not consider. Even allow- 
ing that the power waa yours, would you not prefer 
that the first act of your reign should be on the side 
of clemency? You may be assured that the hearts 
of the people will turn which way they are led by 
sympathy, and if you win them to yourself, you 
will gain a power which might not otherwise be 
ever yours.” ’ 

“ But,” said the prince, hesitating and stammering, 
for he was approaching a subject that had given him 
most painful unrest, and yet one that he disliked 
to broach, “su the sympathies of the people 
should take such a strange turn, and be so strong 
as to lead them to prefer that Edwin of Anwick 
should be king instead of myself?” Q 

“ Will you remove the disability from Edwin’s 
shoulders which now rests upon him?” asked the 
archbishop, ges. 

“No! Id sooner hold this hand of mine in the 
fire. until the flesh were burned from the bones!’ 
exclaimed Sigbert, with passionate emphasis, 
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“ Then,” pursued Augustine, “ who shall remove 
the bond if you will not?” 

“ There is no power in the realm, my lord prelate.” 

“TI think you speak truly, my son. Edwin of 
Anwick may be a thousand times the scion of a 
royal house, and yet he could not have a right to the 
throne while, by royal edict, he is outlawed. And 
since no one on earth but the king can remove that 
edict, or break its force, you have nothing to fear 
from him. And so, my son, you should see that in 
pursuing a moderate course towards your prisoner 
you will be the gainer.” 

“ And yet,” said Sigbert, with a show of relenting 
from his first position, “the youth must die. There 
can be no safety for me while he lives.” 

“That, my son, is a matter for after consideration. 
I see not what is to prevent you from passing sen- 
tence of death upon him immediately after his trial ; 
for there can be but one expectation as to the result 
thereof. It will be shown that Edwin was an out- 
law, banished to Anwick Isle for the term of his 
natural life, unless during that life he might be par- 
doned by the power that condemned him; and that 
the penalty of death was attached to the act of his 
voluntarily leaving the island, while the edict was in 
force. All this will appear clearly against him, and 
the sentence of death may be pronounced.” 

“ And,” demanded Sigbert, angrily, “ do you think 
my father would have waited for a trial had he been 
living ?” 

“My son,” returned Augustine, a slight curl of 
contempt manifest upon his lips, “can you not 
understand that you are not yet where your father 
was? This is the very point upon which hangs 
your whole lack of authority. You are not yet 
king. If you were, I should not seek to influence 
you thus. You are but the son of a king, and 
lawful heir tothe throne. Onlyaking may condemn 
a Northumbrian nobleman to death unheard; and 
even then there must be some show of mortal 
danger to the throne, or to the peace of the realm, to 
give colour to the right. However, on the day after 
to-morrow your term of probation is up, and then, 
with the crown upon your head, you may consign 
your prisoner to death if you please.” 

“Enough !” exclaimed Sigbert, testily. “I sup- 
pose my hands are tied as you say; but I will go 
and see this royal outlaw. I never yet beheld him, 
and I have a curiosity to see how this man looks, 
who might have been king to-day in Northumbria, 
if his father had not outraged the will of my royal 
uncle. Have you seen him, my lord prelate ?” 

“No, my son.” . 

“ Will you bear me company to the prison?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“ Then we'll soon see what he is like. Wait till 
I throw off this ermined robe of state, for I would 
not that he should know whol am. We will 
depend upon you, Rufus, to conduct us; but re- 
member—not a word to Edwin of who his visitor 
7 * * * * 7 

Edwin of. Anwick awoke in the morning, and he 
knew from the volume of light that came in through 
the small loophole in the wallthat the sun was well 
up. At first he rubbed his eyes and gazed about as 
though not quite sure that he had fully awakened ; 
but in a very short time he remembered the events 
of the previous night, and the conviction came coldly 
and sadly upon him that he was a prisoner, and in 
the hands of his most deadly enemy. His cell was 
a small one, and noisome and filthy; and a shudder 
crept through his frame when he observed the 
wretched pallet upon which he had slept sosoundly. 

“ And this,” he said, “ is the end of my adventure 
—the end of my career. Oh, good Oswald, if I had 
but taken thy advice, I shotild not have been here. 
Reason should have told me that I could not go so 
far from Anwick, and escape the emissaries of the 
king. But here I am, and from this place I shall go 
to my death. Well, well—perhaps ‘tis better so than 
to wear away as my father did. I could never have 
been free.. Sigbert never would have relented. No, 
no—it would have been but one continuous battle 
with spies and assassins. Alas! if I could but see 
dear Norna once more ere the fatal blow is stricken. 
Could I rest my head upon her bosom a few short 
moments, and feel the warmth of her generous love, 
I think I could die more willingly.” 

A few minutes, daring which the prisoner paced 
thoughtfully to and fro, and then his words betrayed 
a new inspiration. 

“‘ What is it to die? All must meet the dread angel 
at some time; and how many there be whoare called 
away long ere they have lived the years that I have 
lived. From the bosom of the mother to the staff of 
decrepit age, death takes the children of earth as it 
seemeth to him.best. All ages, and all stations, fur- 
nish subjects alike to thedestroyer. If my time hath 
come, I shall*depart.——And whither ?”——He 
took the ivory miniature from his bosom, and gazed 


upon it.——“ Oh, my own sweet, sainted mother, 
shall I come to thee? Is there, within the providence 
of heaven, a life in the future where we who die 
shall come together again, and be happy in love and 
blessedness? I think so. My faith is strong... I 
feel it in my soul that the better part of me cannot 
die. And if it cannot die, it must live for aye— 
and then, dear mother, we shall meet beyond the 
dark valley. Sweet mother, but for the fact that you 
saved my life, when once before I was in the power 
of mine enemy, I should have no shadow now of 
hope. But wherefore was I saved then? Why was 
the hand of the Almighty so plainly stretched 
forth in my behalf? Was it only that I might be 
saved for this public death? Oh, if I could but read 
the import of that mystic interposition! If I were 
then saved for some purpose of good—if there were 
an unseen power directing those events—it does not 
seem that I can be permitted to die the death that 
Sigbert hath designed for me.” 

Another pause—standing with his arms folded 
upon his bosom, his head bowed—and then starting 
suddenly up— 

“No, no—itwas foolish thusto hope! If there be 
an eternity of life for man beyond this earth, then 
this poor life is at best but a span, and in the view 
of heaven the child of an hour and the old man of 
four-score have both lived alike. Upon the battle- 
field men escape when death hath its hand ‘upon 
them, and then die when death seemeth afar off. I 
was spared by the Dane; and ’twas but a wondrous 
chance, the like of which hath happened to many 
others. Now Iam in the direct hand of mine enemy, 
and chance must be against me. Had chance been 
set apart for my befriendment, I should not be here.” 

The prisoner had ceased speaking, and was 
searching for a clean spot on the pallet where he 
might sit, when the door of his cell was opened, and 
three men entered. 

“Sir Edwin,” spoke the foremost, ‘“ we have come 
to conduct you to another apartment, where you will 
find more comfortable quarters than here; but ere 
we lead you forth you must suffer yourself to be 
bound.” 

The thought flashed through our hero’s mind that 
he might attack these men; andif he could overcome 
them, attempt his escape from the gaol; but one of 
them, who stood apart, was armed with a ponderous 
club, as though prepared for that very emergency ; 
and the youth wisely determined that he had better 
not make the attempt; so he suffered them to bind 
his arms behind him, and in this condition they led 
him forth into a narrow passage—-which was so dark 
that even the walls could be but indistinctly seen. 
Presently, however, they ascended a flight of stairs, 
and came into a region of better light and purer air. 
A short distance only from the head of the stairs 
was traversed, when the guides stopped and opened 
an iron door, beyond which the prince found an 
apartment much larger than the one he had left, much 
cleaner, and with furniture of respectable appear- 
ance and quality. 

“Here are two rooms,” said the man who had 
spoken before, “and you can make yourself as com- 
fortable as you please.” 

Edwin saw them both, and noticed that the walls 
were of masonry, and that the only apertures, save 
the door, were small loopholes near the ceiling. 
These holes admitted light, but they were so high 
from the floor that he could not look through them. 
He was examining the new quarters when the sound 
of other footsteps caused him to look towards the 
door, where he beheld four men just entering, the 
two foremost of whom he at once recognized as his 
companions of the previous night—Rufus and Rode- 
ric. Then behind these two came two others, who 
were strangers to him. One of them was an old 
man, tall and stately, and habited in a garb which 
had a priestly look, though entirely unlike the garbs 
which he had seen worn by monksjand friars who 
had visited Anwick. The other was a young man, 
dressed in a courtly garb, with a face from which our 
hero instinctively turned with loathing and distrust. 

He turned his gaze away, and yet he could not 
help looking into that face again; and this time the 
eyes of the two young men met. Edwin’s gaze was 
first unsteady, as though fearful of some deadly in- 
fluence from the baleful light of those evil orbs; but 
quickly his pride gave him firmness, and his gaze 
became fixed and even stern. The stranger, on the 
other hand, had at first looked with steady and un- 
flinching purpose, but gradually a tremour shook his 
frame; and very soon his eyes wavered, and finally 
drooped before the electric power of the gaze he had 
so readily courted. 

“My son,” said he of the sacerdotal garb, ‘“ deem 
not this visit unseemly. We had a great desire to 
see the son of Cadwallader, and also to see if we 
could do anything-to make his situation more com- 
fortable.” 





“I think thou art Augustine, the archbishop,” 


said Edwin, gazing steadily into the prelate’s calm 
blue eyes. 

“ Your penetration is acute,” returned the visitor, 
with a smile. 

“It should not require much penetration to detect 
the noble prelate in your presence, my lord. And 
allow me to hope that in the Archbishop of York 
Edwin of Anwick has a friend; for surely, in such 
an hour, and when I find myself in such company, a 
friend is most sadly needed.” 

“To what company do you allude, my son?” 

Edwin turned his gaze once more upon that evil 
face; and then, in his deep indignation, forgetting 
how dangerous it might be to stir the anger of the 
bad man, he pointed his finger towards the arch- 
bishop’s companion, and said, in bitter tones: 

“Behold mine enemy, who would hunt me to the 
death!” 

“Ha! Me!” gasped the man, quailing before the 
finger that steadily pointed him out. 

“ Ay,” pursued Edwin, still more bitterly. “ There 
is not another face like that face—no other eyes like 
those eyes! Oh, I know thee,Sigbert. Thou canst 
not hide thyself from me, while I can behold that 
evil mirror of a wicked soul. Oh, start not! I do not 
fear thee! Be sure I shall never seek mercy at thy 
hands! If I have hope of succour, it must be in 
those who know what truth, love and friendship 
are!” 

“ Now, by heavens! all men may see how just is 
the doom to which I consign thee!” 

Then turning to the archbishop, Sigbert added : 

“My lord prelate, if treason broods not over that 
spirit, then I am no judge of human action. Come, 
we have no more business here. The atmosphere is 
rank with falsehood, and I would away from it.” 

Thus speaking, the son of Oswy turned from the 
apartment, Rufus and Roderic following close be- 
hind him; but the prelate stopped long enough to 
take the prisoner’s hand, and say: 

“My son, there is justice in heaven.” 

“Oh! art thou my friend?” 

“T am not thine enemy, so fear me not.” 

When Edwin of Anwick was next alone, with his 
breakfast served beforé him, he blamed himself for 
having spoken as he had to Sigbert ; but the words 
of the archbishop came back to give him courage. 

In the vestibule of the prison Sigbert dismissed 
the archbishop, and remained to speak with the gaoler, 
whom he called into a private apartment. 

“ Hermon,” he said, addressing the keeper of the 
prison, and at the same time taking a small parch- 
ment package from his bosom, “ you know that this 
prisoner is to die.” 

“So I have supposed, my lord.” 

* And you have supposed right. Tis fate is fixed, 
and no power on earth can save him. But I would 
spare him the ignominy of a public execution. In 
this packet is a powder which hath power to pro- 
duce a sleep calm and serene, and yet asleep so 
profound that the sleeper shall never awake to this 
life again. It hath no taste—no smell. Can you not 
give it to the prisoner in his food?” 

“T can mix it with the food I carry him.” 

“Tf you will do so, I will bestow upon you more 
gold than you ever yet earned in a year. Will you 
do it?” 

The gaoler reflected a while, and then said: 

“T will do it, my lord.” 

“Good! It will be a mercy unto the ill-fated man, 
as well as a gain to me.” 

And Sigbert went away, hoping that he should 
have no more trouble with the imprisoned outlaw. 

That night, when the gaoler brought to Edwin his 
supper, he set aside a small loaf of bread, remarking 
as he did so: 

“My lord, I made a promise to-day. I said that I 
would place a certain powder in your food. I have 
done so. It is in yonder loaf; so touchit not. But 
of all other food I bring thee thou mayest eat in 
safety. I have but kept my word. Had I said nay, 
thine enemy might have found a more ready tool. 
Ask me no questions. What I tell thee is true. Eat, 
and fear not, so long as thou givest a wide berth to 
that loaf.” 

And Edwin ate with a new hope. It was some- 
thing to have the gaoler for his friend. The gaoler 
and the archbishop. But what could they do against 
the king ? 

And after all, the burden of his meditation was: 

“Oh, would that I had listened to good Oswald. 
Far better for me had J remained upon Anwick Isle!” 

(To be continued) 
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A Great Pracve.—One of the plagues of . Nica- 
ragua, for which the people are not responsible, is 
the “ pica-pica.” The outward and visible sign of this 
singular complaint is a number of very small white 
or red spots upon the skin, and its inward effect is 





an itching sufficient to drive onemad. In Chontales 
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and near Grenada the peop i. attribute it. to the pre- 
sence of cattle; but here atid in other districts it is 
ascribed to the furry bean of a liana growing very 
commonly in the woods and hedges.’ A high wind 
will blow off the soft. but prickly down, and carry it 
ee. gyi To the first uofortunate who should 
happen to meet,the gust, the “ pica-pica ” attaehes 
itself firmly, penetrating his clothes and working 
into the skin. Whichever be the right theory, and 
lL believe both are correct, it is certain that after. a 
brisk.wind the whole country side will scratch, itself 
madly for aweek. No doors or. shutters will -keep 
out the “pica-pica,” and woe to the wretched soul 
who should venture to lie down on a bed that has 
been open for an hour. The only way we found to 
keep it from the skin was to wear clothes of flannel. 
—Frederick Boy le, FP R.GS 





FACETIA. 





A youne man who was crossed in love attempted 
suicide recently by taking a dose of yeast. pewder. 
He immediately rose above his troubles. 

A pocTor’s wife attempted to move him by her 
“Ann,” said he, “ tears are useless. _ I have 
analyzed them. They contain a little p yhosphate of 
lime, some chlorate of sodium and water. 

A YOUNG lady, after reading attentively the: title 
ofa novel called “The Last Man,” exclaimed, 
“Bless me, if such a thing were to happen, what 
would become of the women?’ We think a more 
pertinent inquiry is, what would become of: the poor 
man? 


tears. 


KEEPING AWAKE TO LIVE. 

It has been well said that “one man in Paris.earns 
a livelihood by keeping awake himself and disturb- 
ing the sleep of his employers.” A man in a blouse 
is brought up before the prefecture of police, charged 
with being a vagabond. He was found sleeping in 
the guiter. 

“Who are you?” 

“T am a-waker by trade.” 

“ A what—waker ?” 

“I’m a man what wakes the market gatdeners at 
the great markets. My business is topinch’em when 
they sleep, and I get one sow for every market gar- 
dener I wake.” 

“How comes it, then, you were found asleep ?” 

“Sometimes I go to sleep, too—a fellow is a fel- 
low, after all, you know—so I have a deputy waker, 
who receives half a sow every time he catches me 
asleep.” 

“ How comes if, then, he didn't wake you?” 

“ Well, you see, a fellow is a fellow, after all, and 
my deputy he went to sleep, too, and he’s got no 
deputy under him to wake him when he. goes to 
sleep, and that’s how ‘tis.” 

“ StuTreRInG Bey,” who was.toasting ‘his shins, 
observing that the oil merchant was .cheating a ous- 
tomer in some oil, called out to him: “Jim, I e-can 
t-tell you how t-to s-sell j-just t-twice as:much 0-oil 
as you do now.” “Well, how?” groaned he. “ Fill 
your measure, 

NEVER chase your hat when it blows off in a gale 
of wind ; just stand still and you will presently see 
half a. dozen persons in pursuit of it. Whemone has 
captured it, walk leisurely tawards him, receive it 
with graceful acknowledgment and replace ‘it’ on 
your head ; he will invariably act as if you had done 
him a favour. Try it. 

“THIS FISH WON'T BITE.” 

An enterprising reporter had heard that the late 
Lord Palmerston was to be present at an archery 
meeting in a small co antry Vv illage in Hampshire, and 
he acc ordingly posted down to the place, aud waited 
for something to turn up. 

Lord Palmerston’s task was to! distribute prizes to 
some half-dozen blushing young ladies, and the whole 
company present didn’t number much ‘above a score, 
His lordship performed the task with his usual grace 
and good-humour, giving the young ladies a paternal 
pat on the head, but m: iking only the most. common- 
place observations. 

Our stenographer waited anxiously in his place 
until, to his horror, he saw the proc« edings brought 
to a close without a speech from the premier. ‘This 
was more than he could stand. He rushed from his 
corner to the noble lord, who was gettiig out of the 
room as fast-as he could: 

“My Lord—I beg your pardon, but really this 
won't do.” 

“What do you mean ?” 
tonished statesman. 

“Why, you’ve made no speech ; I’ve come all the 
way from London to report it, and I must have a 
speech of some sort.” 

Whereupon it is on record—and thisstory is a true 
oue—that the good-tempered old gentleman turned 


was-the reply of the as- 


back, and detained the retreating andience for twenty 
minutes whilst he gave them a genial dissertation on 
the good. qualities of English women in general, and 
of Hampshire lasses)in particular. 


this complaisance. He was attending; an agrieul- 
tural dinner, and saw a large gathering of reporters, 
for the times were critical, and a speech of his certain 
to be valuable. But he had made up his) mind not 
to speak—no man. knew better when to hold his 
tongue—and ac cordingly he slyly sent dewn to the 
“gentlemen of the press” a slip of paper,on which, 


won't: bite!” 


It was avery “happy thought” of the Germans 
when they made the Christmas tree a fir tree. In 
winter the very name is suggestive of :warmth, and 
fur in itself is a “comforter.” 

DwRING a steam-voyage, on a sudden stoppage of 
the machinery, considerable alarm took place, es- 
pecially among the female passengers. “What is 
the matter? Whatis the matter? For heaven’s 
sake tell me the worst!” exclaimed one more anxious 
than the rest. After a short pause’ hoarse voice 
replied: “ Nothing, madam, nothing; only the bot- 
tom of the vessel and the top of the earth are stuck 
together.” 

Easy Enoveu.—Distress, even when it. seems the 
greatest, is still but comparative. “Such is. the 
pressure of the times in our town,” said a Birming- 
ham manufacturer, some years ago, to his agent in 
London, “that we have good workmen who will get 
up the inside of a watch for eighteen shillings.” 
“Pooh! that is nothing compared to London,” re- 
plied.his friend ; “we have boys here who will get 
up the inside of a chimney for a sixpence !” 


IMPROMPTU. 
(By a Huntsman after a Fall over a Blind Wire-#ence.) 
My dear sire, 
The late squire 
Never had a fence of wire. 
How it would have raised his ire 
When he went to take a flyer 
If he'd hit a fence of wire. 
Nothing in the country’s worse, 
It is modern hunting’s curse. 
Many a misfortune dire 
Happens through this fence of. wire. 
Punch. 


UNHEARD-OF TyRANNY.—Lord Bushfield, the 
great game preseryver, is so-strict. that he’ will not 
allow even an egg to: be poached on: his-estate-— 
Punch. 

WORD-PIE IN. PARLIAMENT. 
O the words that we have eaten, 
And to-eat that we have still! 
What for us those meals can sweeten ? 
Place, my brothers. “Yes ; that will! 
Punch. 
ADVICE GRATIS. 

The best county to go in Winter—Summemset-shire. 

The best county-when you don’t want to be-ina 
draught— Door-shut-shire.—Punch. 

“AN OFFICER AND) A) GENTLEMAN!” 
Volunteer Captain (bumptiously): “ Officer's ticket!” 
Oonsiderote Clerk: ‘Government: tariff’s: high on 

this line, sir. -You'd.-better. go :as) a gentleman ! 
Cheaper !” 

[The Captainis shocked, loses his presence of mind, 

and takes advantage of the suggestion. | Punch. 


Torpine Ir.—A sporting friend writes to say that 
in our recent picture, “Spring Head-dresses”~ are 
very anlike “Spriig Handi-caps.”— Fun. 

A‘ Nore on*Cookery.—“ A Greedy Boy” ,is..in- 
formed, in answer to his question, that “Cabinet 
Pudding” is not made with “ Furniture, Paste.”—/un. 


Bonnet. Him !—Our : grandmothers, ‘Whifiler re- 
marks, patronized eoal-seuttle bonnets—our sweet- 
hearts ‘beat this—-thet bonnets have scuttled off alto- 
gether.—Fun. 

Wuat A Fat .was: Tsere.—We' fear that the 
police force resort at times ‘to extreme measures in 
the execution of their'duty. “An'“adtive- and: in- 
telligent officer” is: reported to have dropped on his 
man, unexpectedly in a public’ thoroughfare. \Sup- 
posing that the gentleman in blue was only a twelve- 
stoné,.man, it must have been no joke for his 
unlucky prisoner,—must have fallen on: him, infact, 
very fat indeed.—Fun. 


A NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS. 
We don’t like extortion; but then we ‘believe very 
firmly that it is well to act up to the proverb, “ Live 
and let Live.” Tradesmen are not angels (we all 
know that only the “upper classes” belong to the 


angelic sides of human architecture) ; still we prefer 
to see the gentleman in his. mansion, the salesman in 





in Shis bold round hand, were the words—* This fish less. self. t 


/ under the name of Huplectella,. and which for some 





his shop. ‘What dowe mean? | Sinplythis,—co- 
operative societies are derogatory to geutlemen and 
injurious td men of trade. “No good can: ‘possibly 
come out ofthem. They have been called into exis- 


On another occasion, however, he made-up for } tence by a greedy» craving after cash; fitter® for the 


Jew than the Christian, a paltry thirst for halfpence 
unworthy of a great nation, and -utterly beneath a 
civilized community. ‘The economy which would 
carry 2 man of substance into a co-operative store 
would be found to resemble the feeling wltich would 
induce a wealthy duke to blacken L.3 own boots, to 
wash his own om om feeling of miserly, shame- 
Pp has called’ us a 
“ nation of sho pkonpers.” Well, the word “trade” 
brings no blush with it. Still, it is better that the 
cobbler should stick to hislast, and the geutleman to 
his acres.—- Temehawk. 


So-comptlsory Church Rates are at last abolished- 
We-+may check’ the Church’s power of rating, but 
when sh@ll-we -be able to check its power of 
wrangling ?— Tomahawk. 

A MAN was recently treated as a lunatic from the 
accident of his being deaf. If natural infirmity 
were always punished with incarceration, who would 
besafe? Not even Sir Richard. Mayne.—Tomahawk 


RE-APPEARANCE OF MR. SPEKE’ FOR ONE NIGHT 
ONLY. 

8o the naughty boy has promised to be good, and 
has been taken to the play. We quote. the follow- 
ing véry interesting paragraph from the columns of 
a contemporary : 

“On Thursday evening the Rev. Mr. Speke, accom- 
panied by Mr: Murdoch, occupied a private box at 
Drury Lane Theatre. The comedy of ‘The Schooi 
for Scandal he seemed to enjoy heartily; and the 
pantomime, with its seenery of Cornwall, evidently 
afforded ‘the distinguished visitor, who was uncon- 
sciously the object of considerable curiosity, a vast 
amount of enjoyment.” 

The entertainment selected for Mr. Speke’s amuse- 
ment was not’ ill chosen. - ‘Though the scandal- 
mongers of Sheridan’s comedy have nothing’ what- 
ever in common with the scandal of Mr. Speke’s 
creation (thank goodness!), yet the buffoonery of a 
pantomime, with .the-seene' laid on the Cornish 
coast, would appear to be particularly suited to ‘the 
reverend gentleman’s tastes.— Tomahawk. 


THE late Lord Chancellor some time ago. directed 
an inquiry to be made into the duties.and. salaries of 
the officers of the Court of Chancery. One-result, we 
believe, will be the increase of the salary now paid 
to the Chief Clerks of the Master of the Rolls and the 
Vice-Chancellors from 1,500/., the present amount, 
to, 1,800/. a year —Oul. 











HeAD-DRESS FOR Evropgan Troors,1In INpIA. 
—lt is stated that a certain colonel who-had the real 
comfort of his men at heart, and was desirous of pre- 
serving them = victims only for» powder and shot, 
ordered. at his wn expense a.supply of, Eliwood’s 
air-chamber (helmets, and. his. men rejoiced in the 
hope of duly wearing them. But unfortunately the 
“ regulations.” came.in therway,:and it.was.ordered 
that nothing but the regulation helmet should be 
used. Of course “ regulation ” must. be. closely fol- 
lowed wherever possible; ,but..in such a.case.as this 
it seems marvellous that-(whereno difference.can be 
detected in look), the; known. superiority of: the 
helmet being so great, our soldiers should. be.com- 
pelled to encounter death and sickness needlessly. 

EXPRAORDEINARY( ENDURANCE -OF HEAT \BY A 
Brrcu AND Puvs.—I have justi heard a very! curious 
circumstance in connection with:.the recent>fire in 
Portman Market, Maryl@bone,) the’truth, of- which I 
can vouch(for... Mr. Peirce, confectioner; whose shop 
was: burnt..to the ground, had in, a smal cellar a 
bitch with two pups, four, months old. - After the 
fire, the heat,of which! was.so great as to break-the 
flagstenes and.melt the iron stackpipes, Mr. Peirce, 
as)-soon, as allowed by the fireman in charge, dug 
out the.doorway and: went into! the: ¢ellar, when,.to 
his astonishment, no less than to that of thei firemen 
and. others .present, he found the mether and her 
young charge,not only alive, but quite. well, thongh 
much fzightened.  This,is. the (more extraordinary, 
as the other things.-in..the-cellar showed most un- 
mistakable signs.of the great heat towhich they had 
been exposed. 

Venvus’s FLOWER BAskeET (Euplectella aspergillum.) 
+The monthly meeting of the Norwich : Geological 
Society; held atthe Museum, on/Tuesday evening— 
the President,sthe Rev. Ji:Gunn, inthe » chair—was 
oné of unusuahiuterest from thenumber of specimens 
laid upon the table. ©The most remarkable objects 
exhibited were two specimens of the extraordinary 
and beautiful silicious recent sponge from the Philip- 
pine Islands, originally deseribed ‘by Professor Owen 
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time past has been creating quite 2 furore in natural 
history circles. One of ‘these specimens had been 
forwarded to the society for exhibition by Mr. 
Charlesworth. ..Mr. Charlesworth, in his .note ac- 
companying the Euplectella, said: on perusing Mr. 
Kitton’s interesting paper on.sponges, he ;observed 
no reference made, .to this beautiful sponge, and 
thinking that there might. be. no. specimen: in, the 
Museum, he had: forwarded ‘one for exhibition. 
He hoped to have been able:to‘have sent with the 
Euplectella some remarks‘ upon ‘its “history in con- 
nection with the points about the silicification of the 
cretaceous fossil sponges and ventriculites, but as 
time had not permitted him .to do this, what:-he had 
to advance.must, be submitted tothem on some future 
occasion, , it was the unanimous wish of the meeting 
that the beautiful Euplectella sent down’ by’ Mr. 
Charlesworth should be secured for the» Norwich 
Museum, and it was accordingly moved by Mr. 
Kitton, and seconded by Mr. J. King, that it-be pur- 
chased, mounted, and presented to that institution in 
the name of the society. A discussion very naturally 
took place as to the structure of. this sponge, which, 
in its skeleton: .condition,-had all the appearance ’of 
delicately wrought network. To illustrate the sub- 
ject farther, atid to compare this recent sponge with 
fossil specimens, Mr. Reeve produced several ventri- 
culites, or impressions of ventriculites, from the 
chalk, showing the regular network of the skeleton, 
whilst Mr. Taylorlaid before the meeting numerous 
beautiful lithographs sent down by Mr. Charles- 
worth to throw some light ‘upon the formation of 
cretacedus sponges. This subject of the formation 
of sponges will be resumed at the next meeting, when 
several members, atthe request of the president, 
will exhibit their specimens of fossil sponges. 








STATISTICS. 


Svear rn Berr.—The quantity of sugar used in 
breweries in England increased from 9,983,340 Ibs. in 
the year ending at Michaelmas, 1866, to.noJess than 
39,317,264.1bs. in the year ending at» Michaelmas, 
1867. Theincrease in Scotland was from’209,113 lbs. 
in 1866,'to 361,456 lbs in 1867 ; and in Ireland from 
148,484 bs. to 1,465,296 Ibs. 


Inpraw Ratiways.—T here are at:present in India 
3657 miles of completed railway, the number of miles 
for which sanction has been.obtained being 5641. 
These 3657 miles are worked by.8000 Europeans and 
East Indians.and 50,000 natives... The, rolling, stock 
consists! of. 795 locomotives, 1834- passenger car- 
riages, and 17,446 trucks and'Waggons. The expen- 
diture from the capital account. amounted, up to 1st 
April, 1867, to.67,932,530/. sterling, that. for the last 
year having been 7,759,5501. sterling. 

Woou.—The deliveries of, Australian, sheep and 
lambs’ wool -have been, making: great» progress «| of 
late, having amounted in the - eleven ‘months 
ending November 30; last’ year, to’ 126,803,814 Ib. 
as compared with 109,758,417 Ib. in the corres- 
ponding . period of 1866, .and 106,147,729; Ib..in 
the corresponding period of 1865. Although Jast 
year’s complete ‘figures are not yetat hand, it is evi- 
dent, that the receipts. of Australian wool last year 
were thelargest on record, as in the whole of 1866 
the imports from the same quarter did not exceed 
118,778;694 Ib. ; inthe whole of 1865, 109,734,261 Ib. ; 
and in the’ whole of 1864, 99,037,459 lb. The im- 
ports of.the.12.,previous years were as_follows:— 
1852, 43,197,301 1b.;. 1853, 47,076,010 Ib.; . 1854, 
47,489,6501b. 5 1855,49,142,3061b. 31856, 52,052,1391b. ; 
1857, 49,209,655 Ib.; © 1858, 51,104,560 Ib. ; 1859, 
53,700,5421b. ; 1860, 59,166,6161b. ; 1861,68,506,222Ib. ; 
1862, 71,339,842 Ib. ; 1863, 77,173,446. lb. »-From.the 
commencement of’ 1858 to the close of 1867 the de- 
liveries of Australian wool made an“ unchecked pro- 
gress, and in 15 years we find that they. multiplied 
threefold. 


JECKER, the famous creditor of the Mexican Gov- 
ernmentin' Mexico, is at present ‘striving hard to 
obtain the‘amount of his claims from France. ‘This 
man, @ Swiss by birth, became naturalized as a French 
citizen, and,it was to recover his demand ,of, about 
five times the sum he had lent that France began 
her invasion of Mexico. ~ Now that France has failed 
to recover the money, he is endeavouring to. persuade 
the French Government to pay it. A New York 
paper thereupon makes s malign suggestion. Jecker, 
it says, became a French citizen_in order to make his 
claim a responsibility on France. ‘The best thing he 
can do now isto become a citizen of the Mexicaa 
Republic, and call upon. President Juarez to under- 
iake an expedition against’ Fratice to obtain the 
amount of his ¢laims. 

THE ORDNANCE SELECT CoMMITTEF.—It is agree- 
able-news:to-hear that the success of the efforts of 
the “Ordnance ‘Select Committee’to- provide tke 





country: with cheap: guns, ‘in erder to arm as rapidly 
as possible the forts and batteries at home and in 
the colonies with rifled cannon, promises to be com- 
plete. A cast-iron 32-pounder, converted by Sir W. 
Armstrong and Co. for the Victoria Government, on 
Major Palliser’s plan, fired some seventy-six heavy 
charges at \Shoeburyness, as much, we believe, as 
16 lb. of powder and 80 Ib: shot. The gun was after- 
wards condemned by the Woolwicl authorities, and 
submitted by the Ordnance Select Committee to the 
trying test of 2000rounds of service charges. It has 
just completed its task, having got through 2076 
rotinds without injury, beyond a few scratehes in the 
bore to a depth of one-tenth of an inch. The result 
isa proof of the extraordinary pitch of excellence to 
which the Elswick Ordnance Company have brought 
their coiled barrels. It is stated, indeed, that their 
converted 68-pounders have been firing battering 
charges at Shoeburyness usually allotted to much 
heavier ordnance. Colonel Clarke’s strengthened car- 
riage answers admirably, one of the converted 68- 
pounders having fired one hundred rounds from it 
with 22 Ib. of powder and 115 lb. shot. Nothing could 
be better than the way the carriage behaved. Alto- 
gether the country is to be congratulated on the re- 
sult of the efforts of General Lefroy andthe officers 
of the Ordnance Select. Committee. We hear that 
their report will soon be printed and laid on the 
table of the House. 





THE TOWING ROPE. 
As nearer eomes our voyage close, 
Home thoughts rise oftenest to our lips ; 
And landward bound we pity those 
Who pass us in their gallant ships: 
Fair blows the breeze for every hope, 
As singing blythe we part the foam: 
The girls they hold. the towing rope 
Which draws us to,our English home! 
Rough voices take a kindlier tone, 
And friends estranged together. speak 
Of the sweet time which hastens on, 

When parted love shall press their check. 
The nightwatch chaunts as downwards slope 
Pale moonbeams from the starlit dome : 

The girls they hold the towing rope 
Which draws us to our English home! 


Oh, happy time! ‘“When cheery calls 
Ring out high up the straining mast, 
Land ho! Land ho! Ere evening falls 
Our vessel’s anchor will be cast! 
“Life’s but a cruise!” true is the trope ; 
And many lifé-barks as they ream 
Find sweet girls tug their towing rope, 
And anchor in an English home! 
Joun JAMES LONSDALE. 








GEMS. 


Ler-us not burden our remembrances with a heavi- 
ness that’s gone. 

HE who can at all:times: sacrifice pleasure to duty 
approaches'sublimity. 

It is not until the flower has fallen off that the 
fruit begins toripen. So in life it is when the romance 
is- past that the practicai usefulness begins. 

‘When we feel a strong desire to thrust our advice 
upon others, itis usually because. we suspect their 
weakness; but we ought rather to suspect our own. 

Ir we but rightly improve our time and faculties, 
we shall be happy. ‘There are,.springs.of the most 
refined and elevated enjoyment) ever open to those 
who seek wisdom. 

He whose religion is ever on his lips-has. seldom 
any: of.that. valuable treasure in his heart; it. keeps 
watch, like a liveried porter at his door, but there is 
nobody at-home, and there is nothing to steal ; if it 
were well lodged in lis soul, he would not be so afraid 
of its escape. Ie who vouches for his. own;truthful- 
ness, by an)oath) will tell a lie the next: moment 
withont:a ‘blush. 

BEWARY OF THE HippEN SHOALS.—A ship on 
the broad, boisterous and open ocean, needeth no 
pilot. But it dare not venture alone on. the placid 
bosom of;a little river, lest-it' be wrecked by some 
hidden rock. ‘Thus it is: with life. "Tis not in our 
open; exposed deeds that we need the. still voice of 
the silent. monitor, but. inthe small,.secret,, every- 
duy acts oi:life, that conscience:warns us to beware 
-of the hidden: shoals of: what we deem too common 
tobe’ dangerous. 


THE great wood of ‘Persano, a Royal chase, has 
been, sold by auction, for the.sum of 3,160,000f. 
Prince, Porlonia:is the:buyer. but it is said the pur- 
chase has been made for a'company of Roman capi- 





talists. Several men of money from Northern Italy 
tried hard to get it, and amongst them was a banker 
from Turin, but the price far exceeded their expecta- 
tions. Two hundred and forty thousand francs was 
the value set upon it by the government agents. 
The Bosco di Persano is inthe neighbourhood. of 
Pcestum, and abounds with all kinds of game, the 
most valuable being wild boar and woodcock, which 
latter are in great quantities; there are wolves and 
foxes. It furnishes besides a pasturzge for several 
hundreds of buffalo, and the Muszarel/a and Provola 
that is made there is of a very superior quality. 
Since 1860 it has been much infested by brigands, 
which has rendered shooting there a dangerous 
pastime, but the game-has increased immensely; a 
single sportsman might now bag with ease his twenty 
brace of cock ina single day's shooting, but he might 
be bagged himself by a brigand. 


BIRDS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Tue stock of birds -belonging to Mr. L. Under- 
down, at the Hindmarsh Hotel (Adelaide), is: well 
worthy of a visit, and forms both a novel and in- 
teresting sight. The most prominent are two long 
cages containing. about 35,000 pairs of beautiful 
Shell Parrots, most of them this year’s birds. The 
noise and activity amongst them are sometimes won- 
derful. ‘There are also no less than 1000 pairs of 
the well-known Cockatoo Parrots, besides. small 
numbers of White Cockatoos, Magpies, and the much- 
admired Port Lincoln Parrot.. A beautiful and de- 
licately-marked little bird, of which Mr. Underdown 
has about 7000 pairs, is the Zebra Finch, so called 
from the striped coloured feathers appearing on the 
breast. We are informed that already the proprietor 
has sold 9000 birds of various kinds for exportation, 
most of them being purchased by captains of vessels 
going to England, to whom no doubt the establish- 
ment will prove a great convenience, while probably, 
with care and management, it may be made exceed- 
ingly profitable to the enterprizing bird-dealer.. The 
total number of birds in the yard. would -be not far 
short of 50,000 pairs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE, Hanover journals state that among th: 
presents made to King George, on the occasion of 
the 25th anniversary of his marriage, there were no 
fewer than 1,573 cushions worked by hand. 

. His Royal Highness Prince Leopold has presented 
to Dr. W.C. Hoffmeister, M.D., who was in constant 
attendance upon him during his late illness, a haad- 
some gold ring, as a token of the’ appreciation in 
which the youthful prince held his services. 

Tue Paciric Raitway.—This great work is now 
stated tohave been carried 620 miles beyond Omaha. 
More than 4,000 menare employed on'the earthworks 
and the construction of rolling stock. © The estab- 
lishment of the bridges, viaducts,. and. other. works 
of art is also being pursued-with activity, notwith- 
standing incursions of Indians, which :-have necessi- 
tated the presence of some military detachments. 

Tue Corron TRApE.—The deliveries of raw 
cotton from Liverpool to the trade. have averaged 
thus, for this year, 65,180. bales, as’: compared with 
35,490. bales to the corresponding date of 1867, and 
37,650 bales to the corresponding date of 1866, the 
average for the whole of: 1867 being’ 47,290 bales. 
The imports this year have scarcely kept pace with 
the demand. 

How is it that lewyers make very long wills fm 
everybody else,and very short ones for'themselves ? 
Mr.,. Macaulay, Q.C., merely wrote that he left sc 
much to his brother Tom, and the residne to his 
wife. Mr. James, .Q.C., -has just: followed -his ex 
ample. © Here is his will, proved" recently :--"' T his 
is my ‘last will; dated July 20th, 1858. I devise and 
bequeath my estate to. my wife, Mary James, her 
heirs, executors, and administrators, and appoint hei 
the executrix.” 

ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON.—An anecdote apropo 
of the present.excessively severe weather .and i: 
parallel in 1791 remind us of the ameedote :that:on 
the 5th January, 1791, Napoleon ;was-enjoying, the 
exercise ofiskating on the ditch, at that time deep, 
which» borders the’ fortress-wall ‘outside Auxonne. 
Dinuer hour having. sounded, the future’ timperor 
took off his skates.and prepared to depart. “ Another 
turn,” said two of his fellow students. He. hesitated 
a moment, ' and then said, “No, it is- time: to..go.” 
The others would not’ hear of leaving off, and 
dashed on again ;. but the moment:after the ice gave 
way, and, in spite of all the efforts of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to save. them, they: were both idrowned. 
Obedience to orders—~a -soldier's’ first ‘duty—and 
discipline acknowledged, saved the life of the fature 
Emperor, and addé¢d some cnrious pages to history. 


¢ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fottox.—1. The exchange would be equivalent. 2. Yes; 
the English money would betaken. 3. Postage one penny. 

T. W.—Apply to the manufacturer, or the person of whom 
you purchased it. He or they alone cay tell you how to re- 
pair it. 

Apa F. H.—To remove freckles, mix 1 oz. of alum and 1 
oz. of lemon juice in a pint of rose-water, and apply occa- 
sionally to the face. 

A. Weiiestey WetTuerrtt.—We cannot undertake to 
answer correspondents through the post; the task would be 
next to an impossibility. 

A. S, D.—The late distinguished sculptor, having been 
born in the North of Wales of English parents, he was 
clearly an Englishman, not a Welshman. 

M. Grezx.— We doubt the legality of the marriage; a sur- 
name may, be changed, but not the Christian name. Under 
the circumstances you should consult a solicitor. 

RirtemAyN.—We must decline to give you a list of the 
works yon name. They are books that should not be found 
in the pogsession of any moral-minded young man. 

Aw Anxious Wire.—You can only obtain the information 
you desire by application at the office of the owners of the 
ship, who would give you a list of the passengers. 

J. Stacey.—A widow is only liable to pay her husband's 
debts out of any of his property that comes into her posses- 
sion, and a second husband is not liable for the debts of the 
first. 

Kars.—To soften the skin take 1 Ib. of blanched almonis, 
4 oz. of acetate of lead, 7 pints of water, reduce to a milk, 
and strain; then add 1 drachm each of neroli and lavender; 
this will also have the effect of removing sunburn. 

Ngeprou.—We are afraid that you are now at the tender 
mercies of the trustees. You should have made your claim 
before the judge at the examination, who assuredly would 
not have placed a household servantin the same category as 
the other creditors. 

H. Jackson.—For weakness or nervous debility, sponge the 
body every morning with cold water, then rub dry with a 
rough towel, take moderate exercise in the open air, rise 
early, and never sit up late at night; be temperate both in 
eating and drinking; strict attention to these rules will gra- 
dually strengthen the system. 

ApsLEY.—Sagum was an ancient military garment or cloak 
made of wool, without sleeves, fastened by a girdle around 
the waist, and havinga buckle. It was worn by the Greeks, 
Romans, and Gauls. All the Roman soldiers, even the cen- 
turions and tribunes, used the Sagum. 

Sreprnen.—The Moguls were a race of Tartar princes who 
long held sway over a great portion of the north-western 
parts of Hindostan, but their power has gradually declined, 
retaining only the name of Emperor, although still looked up 
to with a considerable degree of veneration. 

J. J.—Hogshead was a term formerly employed to denote 
a measure of capacity; but as all excise measurements are 
pow made in gallons, it is used to designate any large cask. 
The hogshead, in wine measure; contained 63 gallons, while 
in beer and ale measure there were only 54 gallons. 

Horsrorta.—There are several hand-books on shorthand 
writing. Carpenter's, Beeton’s, Gurney’s, and Pitman’s. 
The latter is the phonetic system, and in our opinion the 
best, for a learner who has not hitherto tried th If 





the liquor is left to cool a little, then poured out on slabs, 
and when quite cold cut into square rods. 2. There are 
several books published on lithographic printing, which may 
be obtained at Longman’s, Paternoster Row. 

A Nectecrep Wire.—1. Be not too rash. “Better keep 
those ills we have, than fly to others we know not of.” 
2. If you leave your husband you cannot compel him to 
allow you a maintenance; if, however, he really i/l-uses you 
—that is, by beating you, or leaves you without food and rai- 
ae remedy will be to apply to a magistrate for pro- 
tection. 

L. W. M—We know of no such vacant situation. If, 
as you say, you have filled a similar one for fifteen 
months, the recommendation from your late employer 
should, with energy and rseverance on your part, 
speedily procure you occupation. You must in the natural 
course of your busi have b quainted with many 
other solicitors, among whom you can look out for the de- 
sired vacancy. 

Mazerra.—l. Take our advice, abandon all notions of 
becoming an actress. Having received no es tuition, 
at your age you are too old to begin. 2. If determined, it 
would be useless for you to spply to the manager of a 
theatre, either at the theatre or his private address. You 
would first have to educate yourself in dancing, music, &., 
and then join a dramatic school, the latter being, of course, 
attended with considerable expense. 

JameEs.—The Shallot is a native of the East, and was in- 
troduced into Europe by the Crusaders, from Ascalon, and 
is much cultivated for its bulbs, which are used like those of 
the onion, and sometimes for its leaves, which are used like 
those of the chive. The leaves grow in tufts like that plant, 
but are larger. The shallot is generally pro by the 
cloves, which are planted just beneath the surface of the 
ground, in spring, and the crop is ready for gathering in 
duly or August. 





LINES TO A FAVOURITE. 

I stray alone amid this calm 

And shadowy twilight—on the air 
Comes evening's low, mysterious psalm, 

As solemn as the voice of prayer. 
Oh, as these sounds my sorrows lull, 

My soul, from earth’s dark fetters free, 
Goes forth to greet the beautifal, 

Flying on Love's dear wings to thee. 


Oh, thou to me art very dear, 
I love thy soft and high control, 
And all thy tones so sweet and clear 
Are blessed music to my soul. 
Thou art my star amid the dari, 
My sunbow on the tempest’s brow, 
My young dove of life's wandering ark 
To bring to me Love's olive-bough. 


May’st thou e’er be as now thou art, 
May life thy every hope fulfil, 
And no springs gush witain thy heart 
That time or grief to ice can chill. 
May’st thou ne’er know earth's bitter tears, 
May’st thou escape its every strife, 
Aud all the day-springs of thy years 
Redden with glory io thy life. G. D. P. 


A Younes Housexexper.—For iceing tarts or cakes, beat 
and sift a 4 of a lb. of fine loaf sugar, put it into a mortar 
with the white of an egg that has been well beaten up; add 
2 spoonsful of rose-water, beat all together till thick enough 
just to run, and stir one way. With a brash dipped in this 
mixture, spread it over the tarts or cakes when sufficiently 
baked; then place them in the oven to harden the iceing, 
but do not let them remain too long, or they will become 
discoloured. 

Rostna.—The groundwork of a thoughtful character de- 
pends upon early training. Accustom a child as soon as he 
can speak, to narrate his little experiences, his chapter of 
accidents, his griefs, fears, and hopes; to communicate what 
he has noticed in the world without, and what he feels 
struggling in the world within, Anxious to have something 
to narrate, he will be induced to give attention to objects 
around him, and to what is passing in the sphere of his in- 
struction; thus to observe and note events will become one 
of his chief pleasures. 

G. Gray.—Although health is one of the greatest of bless- 
ings, it should always be viewed with relation to high pur- 

oses. Everyone has duties to perform in life, and health 
s only valuable as it best enables us to perform them. 
There are times when, at the call of duty, life itself must be 
risked, not only for the sake of those most near and dear to 
us, but on the wider grounds of patriotism and philanthropy. 
The care of health, therefore, is not only one of personal, 
but one also of relative duties, enabling those who most en- 
joy it, to do most good in their generation. 

Ax Enquiren.—No letter which is mbre than two feet in 
length, breadth, or depth, nor any unpaid packet which 
weighs more than four ounces, unless three quarters of the 





you write to the publisher, he will send you all par- 
ticulars, 

Arsurunot.—1. After a careful search we have failed to 
find the name. Thus we should advise yon to shun him as 
a quack, thinking none the better of him for the long list of 
honours he appends to his name. 2. By sending a letter to 
the secretary of the hospital you would speedily learn 
whether he has ever held such an appointment in connection 
with that institution. 

Cuar.oTTe.—We have carefully searched the list, but can 
discover no other institution of the kind than the British 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Females, the offices of which 
are at 27, Red Lion Square, W.C. Our opinion is that you 
cannot do better than place yourself under the treatment of 
the institution you name, in Dean Street. Perhaps you are 
impatient. 

Bums_exite.—1. Lithographicink is prepared from the fol- 
lowing materials: 16 parts of wax, 6 parts of tallow, 6 parts 
of hard tallow soap, 12 parts of shellac, 8 parts of mastic in 
tears, 1 part of Venice turpentine, and 4 parts of lamp-black. 
The mastic and lac, previously ground together, are to be 
carefully heated in the turpentine; the wax and tallow are 
to be added after they are taken off the fire,and when their 
solution is effected, the soap-shavings are to be thrown in, 
then the lamp-black is to be well intermixed ; as soon as the 
union is accomplished by the heat, the operation is finished, 





postage have been paid, can be forwarded by the post; the 
only excepti are packets to or from places abroad; 
packets to or from any of the Government offices or de- 
partments, or public officers; petitions or addresses to the 
Queen, whether directed to Her Majesty or forwarded to any 
member of either House of Parliament; petitions to either 
House of Parliament, forwarded to any member, and printed 
Parliamentary proceedings. 

Cornecivs.— The Cabinet is formed of the highest officers 
of State, and alwaysincludes the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Secretaries of State. It always includes three, but never 
more than eight members selected from the following func- 
tionaries: Commissioner of Works and Buildings, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, President of the Board of Trade, Master of the Mint, 
Judge Advocate-General, Postmaster-General, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and the President of the Poor Law 
Board. 

MarLowe.—The Shaddock is a tree, a native of the East 
Indies, but has long been cultivated in the South of Europe. 
It is said to derive its name from a Captain Shaddock, by 
whom it was introduced into the West Indies. It is readily 
distinguished by its large leaves and broad- leaf- 
stalk. [¢ has very large white flowers, and the fruit is also 
very large, sometimes weighing ten or fourteen pounds. It 








is round, and of a pale yellow colour, the rind thick, white, 
and spongy within, and bitter, the pulp greenish and watery, 

bacid and sub ic. It is a pleasant, cooling fruit, and 
mach used for preserves. The tree is rather more delicate 
than the orange, but with proper care is often made to pro- 
duce fine fruit in orangeries in Britain. 

Harry H., twenty, and a clerk in a merchant's office. 
Respondent must be young and pretty. 

Lavrest1nNA, nineteen, tall and rsa brown hair and eyes; 
a widower with one child not obj to. 

Ayve F., eighteen, medium height, blue eyes, but no 
aes Respondent must be about twenty, and fond of 

me. 

Anniz, nineteen, 5 ft. 6 in., fair, dark brown hair, gray 
eyes, a good figure, and well connected, but no money. Re- 
spondent must be fair with whiskers. 

Viotet, rather tall, golden hair, blue eyes, affectionate, 

hen married 





fond of home, and will have 100/. w ; @ trades- 
man preferred. 
P. F.C. 0., of connexions and superior educa- 


tion, and in the army. Respondent must have 150i. or 200/., 
and be well educated. “ 

Netty G., eighteen, good looking, affectionate, musical, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be amiable, and fond 
of music. . 

MatiLpa Turner, twenty-three, fair, hazel eyes, and brown 
hair. Respondent must be a. respectable mechanic or 
tradesman. - 

Lizziz Verxow D., twenty-one, tall, fair, with no money, 
but. respectably connected. Respondent must be between 
forty and fifty, with 500/. a year. , 

WALTER, twenty-three, 5 ft. 10 in. dark whiskérs and 
moustache, and fond of home. Respondent must be about 
ee cheerful, good looking, accomplished, and a good 
pian 3 

Nexium and Rose. “ Nellie,” twenty-one, tall, dark hair 
aud. eyes, and of a cheerful disposition. ‘‘ Rose,” nineteen, 
medium height, fair, blue eyes, good looking, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 


Srrop anp Brock, twenty-four, 5 ft: 7 in., dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fair, respectably connected, and a seaman in the 
Royal Navy. Respondent must be a governess or a lady's 
maid, and a year or two younger, 

Bet P., Heven T., and Locy P. “Bell P.,” slight, grace- 
fal, and pretty. Respondent must be a sergeant ip the Life 
Guards. . “ Helen T.,” good looking, and fend of home; a 
tradesman preferred. “Lucy P.,” twenty-two, medium 
height, dark brown hair, ladylike, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated; a sailor preferred, 

Lizzm, Avesta, and Neti. “ Lizzie,” eighteen, tall, 
fair, blue eyes, amiable, and ladylike; a gentleman in the 
Navy preferred. “ Augusta,” twenty-one, tall, an actress, 
dark, and hand pondent must be of the same pro- 
fession. “Nellie,” nineteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, pretty, 
sweet tem! and very fond of the country. indent 
must belong to the English Church. 





Commusications Receivep: ‘ 

Howe is responded to by—‘ Helen,” respectable, domesti- 
cated, and can play the piano, but has no money. 

T. J. Beau by—*Nelly,” twenty-five, rather tall, light 
brown hair, and clear complexion. 

Arraur Sypnex Vernon by—“ Harriette May,” nineteen, 
tall, dark brown hair and eyes, white teeth, accomplished, 
thoroughly domesticated, and good tem 

M. S. W. by—“ Ida B.,” thirty, medium height, good look- 
ing, fair, and has 40/. per annum, 

ILLIAM by—“ Rowena H.,” nineteen, tall, fair, brown 
hair, grey eyes, and thoroughly domesticated. (Handwrit- 

g requires great practice, and considerable care in the for- 
mation of the letters.)—‘ Nellie B.,” medium height, fair, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, small hands and feet, and well edu- 
cated—* Julia,” eighteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
brown hair, and pretty; and—“ Polly G.,” eighteen, light 
hair, gray eyes, respectably conn: , and looking. 

Frank Surron by—“ Annie,” nineteen, medium height, 
brown hair, blue eyes, good pered, plished, fond of 
home, and will have money ; and—“ Violet Vivian,” eighteen, 
medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, rather pretty, and has 
money. 

Cuartes Osporne by—‘ Lisa,” twenty-five; and—“An- 
nie W.,” tall and ladylike, brown hair, blue eyes, good figure, 
and well educated. 

Carto by—“S. W. L.,” twenty-eight, above the medium 
height, good looking, thoroughly domesticated, and the 
daughter of a retired tradesman—‘“ Emily,” medium height, 
respectable, but no money—" Katie,” dark, pretty, fond of 
music and domestic duties; aud—“ Polly Foster,” fair, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, thoroughly domesticated, and would 
make a very affectionate wife. 

Luy by—“ J. B.,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 6 in., an engineer, 
dark hair and ores. steady employment, and liberal salary. 

Lizzizr by—“ Harry H—1—n,” twenty, in a good office, aud 
has a little money. 

Rosz by—“H. R. K.,” thirty-seven, 5 ft. 6 in. dark hair 
and eyes, fair complexion, a good income, and about 50/. 

Mavup L. by—“ Thomas Henry,” thirty-two, tall, respect- 
able, in business, and with good expectations. 

Eva Mar by—‘ Beth ”—* William,” tall, dark, good tem- 
pered, fond of home, and a manufacturer, with good pro- 
spects—“ Henry Clasper,” tall, dark, and not at all afraid of 
work; and—“ Victor,” a young merchant, tall, dark, hand- 
some, very industrious, and would make an excellent hus- 
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